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Dear Base Campers: 

They say that the 1946 Base Camps were successful. We think so too and 
hope that you all agree. The scenery was spectacular, the food unsurpassable 
and both groups (Soaking Sixties and Nimble Nineties) were great to work with. 
We won't mention the weather as we have already forgotten whether it was dev/ 
or rain. AND,since love of the mountains and true Sierra Club cooperation 
are the basis of successful camping, and we had 100 per cent of both—of course 
the Base Camps were successful. 

So to you all, collectively and individually, from Snob Hill to the 
Senorita’s Corral, from married quarters high up on orchid trail to the 
bachelor's bench across the stream, to you all I express Commissary's sincerest 
appreciation of your forbearance and your daily help. You were a wonderful 
gang and we hope to work with you again in years to come—that is, all 
except the young sprouts (anybody not a grandmother). You ambitious youngsters 
can now go Burroing, Knap-sacking or Hi Tripping next year. 

We don't have to tell you that supplying the food v/as a problem this 
summer. How Dean ever fed us such menus, no one will ever know and Dean won't 
tell. Suffice to say, he worked months and pulled wires to get it—chickens, 
turkeys, hams, beef, fresh fruits and vegetables, delicacies and dainties— 
nothing v/as missing—far better than if we had stayed at home or gone to 
some $20 a day resort. A big hand for Dean and another for Paul and the 
Byrkit sisters who labored in the rain v/hile Dean was outside rustling up a 
fresh supply. 

Also a v/ord is due Les and Pete for taking time out from their chores to 
lead parties on grandmother and peak-scaling trips, every time a group asked 
for one, and that v/as often, as you know. Then there v/as the messy job of the 
"chickie pail”, so carefully handled by Lois and Joyce on the first and Dan 
and Joe on the second camp. And, of course, v/e’ll never forget little Mac 
and how he wrestled those dirty pots and pans. 

Talking about mean jobs—our hats are off to Hank and Phil who kept 
the fires v/ell fed with endless quantities of wood. Yes, all of the other 
First Basemen helped willingly but theirs was the responsibility and never did 
we shiver or stay v/et. And what would we have done without Reg and his cohorts 
on the ends of the big saws and axes? 

Then there were Ruth and Florence who doled out the luncheon material and 
kept ravenous youths with predatory yens from dates and other choice tid-bits. 
We mustn’t neglect Herb and Esther who gave us precious time (v/hen most needed) 
to check us all in and Homer and Benson who officiated impartially at the 
scales on moving days. We'll be ever gratef’ul to our l!r. Fixits, Ben and 
Fred—ever ready to help with those little but all important repairs. 

Medically, the Base Camps were extremely fortunate, with Dr. David Rytand 
officiating at the First Base Camp and Doctors Crov/e and the Wolfs unofficial¬ 
ly tending the few minor maladies during the second session. What a relief 
it was to us to have these experienced medicos with us—just in easel You'll 
all be happy to hear that Irene Charnock had an easy trip out and has 
completely recovered from her sudden indisposition. 













And so we could run on and on through the gamut of our personnel lists, 
pointing out Ralph and John’s fish, Mary and Helen’s hostessing, etc,, and 
include every member. But we must stop somewhere and we do that with Portia 
and Harold who gave us so much joy and campfire-happiness, with the best 
programs I harfe ever witnessed anywhere. Not only do we give credit to 
these two untiring impresarios but to practically every member in camp--and 
that means everyone from little David, Sally and Douglas to the great¬ 
grandmothers, Professional musicians, experienced speakers, singers, choruses, 
kiddie shows, Mono-Maniacs, every program was a noteworthy show that no one 
could afford to miss. 

Read Harold’s list, which follows later in the booklet and refresh 
those pleasant memories. By special request we have also included short 
summaries of some of the talks. Forgive Portia for lacking a similar list. 

It’s our fault; we forgot to warn Portia, and at present writing she is 
wracking her brain trying to remember all of the wonderful numbers that were 
put on for her. Outstanding in Portia’s programs was Portia herself, with 
her dynamic vitality, her ready wit, her versatility and her own numerous 
stunts (occasionally including Frank, fortunately). So to all of you Campfire 
Stars, listed elsewhere (and if perhaps unfortunately omitted) we are deeply 
grateful for a wonderful time. 


OLIVER KEHRLEIN 


P. S» As we go to inimeo word reaches us that Irene Charnock had an 
appendectomy performed on September 19, and is doing nicely. We hope that 
it wasn’t the three hours a day she spent answering questions re Hi Trips 
and arranging transportation for Base Campers that brought on the attack. 


O.K. 
















OFFICIAL REPORT TO THE DIRECTORS 


To the Board of Directors of the Sierra Club: 

The success of the 1946 Base Camp was aptly summarized by one member, 
an ardent conservationist, in the following manner: 

"Base Camping demonstrates more and more that we can get a maximum of 
enjoyment and accomplishment out of the mountains with a minimum of wear and 
tear on their scenic values." 

In substantiation of this theorem, we submit the folloiving data: 

During the two sessions, 145 members thoroughly explored the upper end of 
Rock Creek Basin, the Third and Fourth Recesses, Pioneer"Basin, Hopkins Basin, 
Mono Creek Watershed and the surrounding peaks, ridges and glaciers. 

Our Camp Register shows that 726 persons visited various points of 
interest under organized leadership; that 89 went on botany tours; that over 
500 specimens of plant material were collected for the California Academy of 
Sciences; that scores of geological specimens were also collected. Rock- 
climbing classes were attended by 66, and 158 climbed some one of the 
neighboring peaks. Of these, 11 were first ascents and 19 v/ere seconds. 
Thirty-seven visited and studied the local glaciers. 

Campfires were outstanding this year with excellent speakers, expert 
musicians and ivell-prepared skits under the direction of Harold Kaye and 
Portia Bradley. The food, notwithstanding present day restrictions and 
shortages, was better than ever, with fresh fruits, salads, chickens, turkeys 
and beef at every meal. Full credit must be given Dean Curtis for these menus 
at an approximate cost of 85^ per person per day. He was ably assisted by 
the Misses Byr?d.t. Others in commissary who undertook mountaineering 
leadership in their spare time were Lester La Velle and Peter Friedrichsen. 

It is worthy of note that the membership participated 100 per cent in the 
camp chores, thus making it possible to operate with only one person in 
commissary for each ten in the party. 

Reducing our mules to a per diem basis, each member used less than a tenth 
of a mule per day at a cost of 60^ per mule p.p.p.d. Actually only 29 
animals grazed off the mountain meadows for a single night during our stay. 

I am glad to report that we had no casualties, even of a minor nature, and 
for those who claim that we depopulated the surrounding lakes and streams, our 
total catch for all members aggregated 499, or less than a fourth of a fish 
per person per day. 

In conclusion I might state that we left our camp site in the Fourth 
Recess in a cleaner and better state than when we arrived and that our 
financial statement will show a profit of about 10 per cent, after all tjills 
are paid. 


Base Camp Committee 


by Oliver Kehrlein 










MOM) MANIACS 


Thanks to the ’'Southern Sierran” 
and Emily House 

Mono Maniacs is the name Doug Soule gave the first Base Campers, partly 
because we went over Mono Pass and partly because we were unquenchably joyous 
even in the unprecedented deluge. I called us the Sixty Soaks. 

The weather at Rock Creek was superb those first four days and then on 
Thursday we had photographers delight. The fleecy cumulus clouds enhanced the 
color effects for our climb over Mono Pass. The 17 of the party who climbed 
lit. Starr on the way, were delighted to find bright clusters of wildflowers 
growing among the granite boulders that from a distance appear barren and 
awesome. 

The last half-mile into the Fourth Recess was a Tarzan of the Apes short¬ 
cut; just handholds and slides straight down into camp. Several members of the 
party acquired chatter marks in the descent. 

Teachers welcome anything called a recess, but this Fourth Recess was, as 
Oliver said, "Shangri-La." Set down in the midst of towering granite walls, 
with a spectacular waterfall, an alpine blue-green lake, thick forest, lush 
meadows lavish w.th wildfloxvers, and the noisy, joyous Mono Creek, it was a 
scene equaled only by lithograph calendar artists. 

BUT—Jupiter Pluvius began wringing out a bunch of those "lovely" cumulus 
clouds and it showered for several days and got around to a deluge on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Ho one suffered any ill effects from the weather except one 
waterlogged camper who stuck his head out of his tent during an early 
morning downpour and shouted, "Room Servicel" 

The intrepid climbers scaled everything worth climbing. The rest of us 
took in our full quota on Granny Hikes. 

On Wednesday a formal tea was held in a goodly downpour but was 100 per 
cent in attendance. We huddled under a tarp like a bunch of wet chickens 
(and we smelled like them too). 

The largest trout was caught x\rith bare hands by Jean Parker and three 
agile cohorts* 

Oh yes—we gorged ourselves on turkey, ham. steaks, bacon, etc,, but no 
one got bones in his throat eating trout from Golden Lakel 


WE LIKED THE BASE CAMP 
Excerpt from "The Yodeler" 

Base Camp this year xras established in one of the most beautiful and 
spectacular regions of the Sierra—in the Fourth Recess of Mono Creek. Our 
preliminary first camp was on the east side in Rock Creek Basin, at the foot 
of Mount Abbott and the Bear Creek Spire. After three days of walking, 
botanizing, sunbathing and generally getting acclimated we crossed the 12,000 
focc Mono Pass and moved to our beautiful permanent camp Shangri-La in the 
Fourth Recess at 10,500 feet. One of the outstanding things about this Base 
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Camp trip was the remarkably varied and profuse wildflowers. I think I have 
never seen them so abundant and so beautiful. This seemed to be an especially 
good year for them, and the mountainsides and meadows everywhere we walked 
were splashed with their color. The botanists were in their element, and 
John Tom Howell took us on many an interesting botanical tour. 

We were supposed to have had lots of rain, but as a matter of fact it 
only rained one entire day and night, and the rest of the time it was clear 
with occasional showers. There were many splendid walks and climbs to be taken 
in and around Fourth Recess, glaciers to explore for the hardy, and easy strolls 
for the lazy ones. Fishermen and photographers also had plenty to occupy them. 

To compensate for the rain—never was food so good on a high mountain 
camping tripl And the campfires in the evenings brought out plenty of fine 
talent and entertainment. I am sure all who were privileged to go on this trip 
felt it was one of the most successful and enjoyable of its kind. 

—Helen Le Conte 


MOUNT STARR 

From the "Southern Sierran" 

Mt. Starr, 12,900 feet, climbed by many Base Campers this summer, is a 
ragged peak east of Mono Pass. The top ridge is so serrated that any one of 
the nine summits might be mistaken for the true one. The first known ascent 
was made in 1896 by Walter A. Starr and A. L. Chickering. 

In 1941, Chester Versteeg climbed the peak and, finding no trace of 
previous records, suggested the name "Ragged Mountain." Later, when he looked 
up the Sierra Club mountain records, he found that the peak had been officially 
named "Mt. Starr" in 1937, when Walter A. Starr and a party again climbed the 
peak and named it in honor of Walter A. Starr Jr., author of Guide to The John 
Muir Trail , who lost his life by a fall from one of the Minarets. 

On July 13, 1946, Chester Versteeg and Ralph Arthur Chase literally combed 
the crest looking for early records. They located, at a point 100 yards south 
and 30 feet below the true summit, the record of 1937—a sheet of paper 
wrapped in tinfoil and secreted in a crack. 

The peak now has a brass register box (taken up by two Base Campers) 
which contains all these old records. 






















(Ed. She came to rela x...even as you and I. 
But the urge was too great and she did fall 
into the ways of all mountaineers...even as 
you and I.) 


DIARY OF A BASE CAMP DILETTANTE 
by Nancy MacCabe 


July 13 

Now that the time has come to shove off I begin to wish I had gone to 
Monterey for the Centennial. The steamy, smoke filled waiting room seems 
nightmarish and I try to straighten a sagging frame already weary from .sleep¬ 
lessness and hunger. Why do I go so far out of my way to make myself uncom¬ 
fortable? Must be this thing called Mountain Madness. Well, this time I’m 
just going to relax. No backbreaking climbs—no huffing and puffing. No 
schedules of any lcind--so help met I wonder if I can have a good time just 
doing nothing? Here comes the stage—looking like a cross between a Stanley 
Steamer and a dilapidated camel. Now that we have been on the road a while I see 
I was wrong about the bus. It’s a reincarnated cocktail shaker and subconscious¬ 
ly yearns for its old activities. There’s the good old sun. And it does a 
lot to relieve the hollow desolation that is Mono Lake. The green rolling hills 
flash by and as the road curves and winds a mountain, which a moment before 
was on the right, looms up right smack in front of the bus. How did it get 
there—am I seeing things? Thundering down Leevining Grade, and the bus 
driver nonchalantly lighting a cigarette on the sharpest curve. Shall I give a 

ladylike scream or get mad as blazes? No, I’m too tired and sleepy. Ho hum_ 

he knew we could make it all the time. Rumbling through small towns, bright 
and gleaming in the early morning stillness. Baggage laden cars going in the 
opposite direction—there’s one with a canoe on top. It begins to feel like 
vacation. 

July 14 

We come into camp along a sandy, winding trail brilliant in the bright 
spring sunshine and shimmering aspen. Rock Creek Lake below so blue. The lake 
itself and the towering cliffs incredibly large. You have to squint to bring 
them into focus. The dry clean heat feels wonderful and begins to penetrate. 

Now I know how Sam McGee felt at his celebrated cremation. The car pulls up 
before a crude wooden bridge spanning a rushing, bubbling creek. The bridge 
has a rope hand rail. Beyond are grassy banks and groves of fresh green trees. 
Oxiver is there with a big smile and a handshake, and in the background Dean 
is waving a huge spoon. It begins to feel like Old Home Week. Finding a bed 
is an naventure. Will it be beside the chattering creek or among the trees for 
shade and protection? Or down among the granite boulders where the lizards 
scurry in and out or sun themselves in the droxvsy noonday lull. No, the right 
spot is high on a hill surrounded by the rugged walls of the canyon and facing 
the towering peaks ahead. I can see a group starting off for the Eastern 
Brook Lakes and am tempted—but, no, this is where I catch up on my sleep. 

After dinner and the first "CAMPFIRE—COME QUI-CK-LY" the fires are lit and we 
settle down around them peering appraisingly at each other through the drift¬ 
ing smoke. Most of these people are strangers to one another but I am sure 
*Y*e ^ ee ^ s strange. The warmth of the fire, the protecting ring of trees, 
and tne star studded ceiling create a sumptuous and friendly room. I am 
reminded of John Burroughs and his sense of knowing: 

''Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me." 






























July 16 

Ambling up the nice hot dusty road to Morgan Pass. After a winter in San 
Francisco I can never get enough of this lovely heat. Nice not to have to 
keep appointments. I could stop right no vr if I felt like it. On the other 
hand it’s a little lonely. Hack, Marsh, and Heart Lakes lie tranquil and clear 
in the morning sunshine but "handsome is as handsome does" and I know if I go 
to the edge of any one of them a mosquito will bite me, or I’ll get stuck in 
the soggy grass. I renounce you and all your lures and stick to the wide sandy 
road. This is Long Lake. The name describes its outward aspect and nothing 
else. It doesn't tell about the pale green shallow spots or the deep green 
holes, or the cascading outlet or the grassy banks and steep sheltering walls. 

A marmot runs just ahead of me up the road for about half a mile—his fat brown 
little behind waggling as he bustles. If he's afraid why doesn't he get off 
the road—no, I guess he just wants company. And there behind a big comfortable 
rock sits Harold Kaye—another sluggard, or shall I say a friend in sloth? 

He's reading "Ode to a Grecian Urn" and thinks it would be nice to substitute 
the idea of mountain for urn. I think it would be a good idea too—and so 
I am sure would Keats. I stop to stare at a perky little squirrel sitting up 
on his hind legs on a big flat rock. He doesn't seem to mind my staring and 
carries on quite a conversation with his lady friend across the lake. No 
doubt he's saying "I'll be out to get you in a taxi, honey". This going to the 
top of the mountain to see what you can see is very disappointing in the case 
of Morgan Pass, but at least I noxv know where the pass is. Six different 
people who were here yesterday pointed out six different spots as the pass and 
I was beginning to feel frustrated. The most interesting thing about Chicken- 
foot Lake is the long valley opening out of one end. There's an invitation 
to explore in the long low vista. 

July 18 

Up at 4 a.m. to go over Mono Pass. Oliver described Fourth Recess so 
vividly I couldn't sleep all night. Some of my fellow sleepwalkers have the 
same complaint. With a delivery like that he should hire a halll As we climb, 
the places we have been creeping or crawling to each day spread out before us 
with precision and clarity like the finale of a grand opera, with new and 
higher peaks rising from nowhere like a gigantic backdrop. At the top of Ruby 
Lake you fall on a flat rock bedazzled and bemused. All I can think of is a 
line from Psalms "And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us"• Mono 
Pass is a Grade A Pass and comes up to expectations in every way. And coming 
out on the other side is no disappointment. It reminds me of Bible History. 

The teacher would say "And Jesus went into the ivilderness". This surely must 
be a v/ilderness—there is the immensity and stillness of Time and 50 or 60 
people scattered over the land make no impression on the immutable silence. 

The barren rolling hills with the long shadows look just like the etchings of 
biblical times. Herb and Reg dispell my mood ’with an offer of a cup of tea— 
and very welcome tool 'Where among this pile of sand and rocks can there be a 
place to camp? Oliver said you could look over the side and see it. Aht 
Dovm below' Tall green trees and the green waters of the lake shining through. 
Plunging down too soon we find ourselves on the edge of a precipice. Con¬ 
fusion! Go back and find the ducks. Once on Peter's trail it's duck soup— 
a pun, son'. 

July 21 

A rainy Sunday in Camp. This should kill you*. We meander down the lake 
to the talus at the lower end and there under the iraterfall among giant over¬ 
hanging boulders and great slabs of rock is the perfect place for lunch. Find¬ 
ing just the right kind of wood for a rainy day fire is an art but we have 




























the champion fire makers vri.th us so no need to worry. In this comfortable spot, 
when tea has been brewed and lunch eaten, do we stretch out and snore, discuss 
the OPA, or cuss the weather? Ho, the conversation ranges grandly through 
ethics and morals to political science—on to the philosophies of Spongier, 
Kyserling, and Swami Vivikanada—to various solutions of the present chaos. An 
occasional Rabelaisian note creeps in and saves the discussion from becoming 
morbid—and the afternoon turns into a Canterbury Tale—widow et all thrown in— 
or should I say thrown outl 

July 22 

This is the life! Lie in bed and watch morning come to Fourth Recess. At 
first the whole bowl of sheer rock with the green lake at the bottom is cold 
and somber. Then the sun comes sliding down Mono Rock and spreads over the 
lake and valley like a bright blotter soaking up the gray dampness. But up 
sluggard! This is the day for Pioneer Basin. Peter points out a spot miles 
and miles away and says "We are going over there"! Fascinating to see a 
labyrinth of hills and valleys and be able to find your way among them. We 
climb steeply and steadily out of our own valley and are soon above Mono Rock 
and can look into the valley below Mills Glacier. Traveling down a long valley 
we come to the foot of another peak. This is the Happy Hunting Ground for fish¬ 
ermen. A creek simply teeming v/ith fish runs the full length of the valley and 
down into Mono Creek. This is my day. Can’t miss. Pass Ralph, Tommy, Arthur, 
Larry, and Peter, all laden with fish but my bag is still empty. Fling myself 
to earth in a mortal tantrum. A long green and yellow snake slithers undulat- 
ingly along under my nose, I arise quickly and depart. Coming back in the long 
shadows of the afternoon I am reminded of Indian Country at Home - soft green 
meadows, tall trees, and scattered rocks. 

July 25 

Today I am going to fish. It’s now or never. Have every kind of bait 
imaginable. Proceed alone and stealthily to end of lake. After about an hour 
there is a jerk and splash. Ah, my honor is saved. A fish at' last! Ho hum— 
but when you've caught one you've caught them all. A seagull swoops down in 
front of me distractingly. He circles around high in the air gathering speed, 
then wheels and lunges at the water. Every time he does it you think "This 
time he'll break his neck" but he always pulls up just in time and sails off 
clutching a fish that thought he wouldn't make it either. I am wasting time. 
It's 1 o'clock. Must return for the "Formal". What to wear. Rummaging around 
I find an old sunbonnet, a green mosquito netting, and some very dark pancake 
makeup and zinc ointment. I make up into what I think is a very lovely Bride 
of Frankenstein but on my way to the party some metamorphosis takes place and 
I emerge as an Egyptian Dancing Girl. Where but in Base Camp could this 
happen!!! 

July 24 

We are on our way to the foot of the glacier. Oliver and the more hardy 
souls left early. Climbing up the steep sides of the canyon to the waterfall 
vre get a different view of our campsite. I didn’t realize the walls of the 
canyon were so high. I love to clamber over the talus. It's a wonder I don't 
feel afraid but next to skiing it seems to me to be the fastest and easiest 
way to cover distances. We come out into a long valley but the glacier is not 
in sight. We have to go over another rocky barrier. More climbing and wander¬ 
ing over the rocky terrain with the sociable ducks always in sight. The sky 
is lowering and it's cold. The rocks have a reddish unfriendly look. I wish 
I had gone to the glacier because it's too gloomy to sit around. We can see 
the glacier now and coming closer we can also see the figures of the earlier 
party glisading down the steep slope. The mountain looks grim and forbidding 


























in the murky atmosphere but there is a strange lure in its cold silence. 
Reminds me of some lines from a poem by Rand Herron: 

Without a companion 
Without a hindrance 
Foot-free, light-hearted 
With eyes looking upxvard 
To climb, to climb 
Without ever stopping 
Alone and exulting 
Up to the high edge 
Of the ridge and the sky 
And not to stop there, even 
But step by step 
From that highest foothold 
To keep on climbing 
Until I climb above 
The height of the Mountain 
Until I have below me 
All of the mountains 
Of all of the earth 
Until I am able 
To bend down my head 
And to the plains 
Of all of the ‘world 
Silent, unhearing. 

From that height immobile 
To say serenely 
I have arrived! 


July 25 

Campfires on this trip have been of such uniformly high caliber it's hard 
to pick out any one and say it was the best. Maybe a trip through the Andos 
with Stella—or the thrilling story of the rescue at Grand Canyon with Allan 
MacRae—or the fine singing and vivacious personality of Carla—or the 
beautiful sound of Tay’s violin—or the fine community singing—or the boogie 
woogie on the trumpet. And then there were Herb’s and Joe’s jokes, the Spanish 
singers, and Ed Kaye's nice deep voice, Tom Howell’s talks were humorous and 
instructive, and the accounts of trips and climbs filled one with new energy 
and desires. Our Emily’s roughhouse and Doug's subtle poetry. The three 
twins' sly rendition of hillbilly numbers. And a very illuminating talk on 
rattlesnakes by Joyce's daddy. The play the kids put on with David and Sally 
stealing the show. Then of course, our smooth M.C, and OLIVER. Oliver always 
turns on the heat but on one of our rainy nights his account of an expedition 
in a snoxv storm made my blood run cold and I was glad to be able to go to bed 
with only a slight dampness in the air. And all the best campfires were not 
at night. During our dewey spell we discovered that one of the advantages 
of getting wet is the pleasure of getting dry around a roaring fire. On one 
such day Roxie, Jean, Tay, Mary, and Gladys and I wound round and round the 
campfire, turning and toasting ourselves and our bedding to a medley of fine 
tunes and finer poetry. The fellows who brought in the wood and created so 
much comfort are my heroes from now on! My old heroes used to be the cooks 
but now with age and wider understanding I move on to new fields, and the 
fire bringers have first place. 
























July 28 

The plane is struggling v/ith the dawn drafts over Lake Tahoe. We have 
just crossed Mt. Rose and Tahoe is stretched out calm and beautiful in all its 
immeasurable length. One of the pilots is crouched beside me pointing out the 
peaks as the plane soars and dips. He is a Sierra Club boy and wants to 
know all about the trip. And I find it hard to give him a good solid account 
of ny activities. How can I explain it. Ho, I didn’t climb any mountains or 
make any long and arduous trips. I was busy. What doing? I was relaxing. 
Relaxing? On a Sierra Club trip? Are you kidding? I’m too tired and sleepy 
to explain now. We got up at 4 a.m. yesterday morning and I’ve had a long 
hard day. Come up and see me some time and I’ll tell you all about it. 


******** 


THE MOUHTAIHS 
By Dessie Daler 


Teach me the faith of the mountains 
Serene and sublime 
The deep rooted joy of just living 
One day at a time. 

Leaving the petty possessions 
The valley folk buy 
For wild, wind-swept places 
Where earth meets the sky. 

Teach me the faith of the mountains 
Their power to endure 
The depth and the breadth of their vision 
Unswerving and sure 
Counting the dawn and the starlight 
As parts of one whole 
Wrought by the Spirit Eternal 
Within His control. 



























(Extracts from a letter by . 

Jean Parker to a fellow nimrod on 
the super-fishing in Pioneer Basin.) 

WHERE FISH AND NIMROD MEET 


’’Pioneer Basin lies on a series of shelves, high on a plateau surrounded 
by the rugged Pioneer mountains (a better name would be The Big Four Peaks, 
since these individual mountain masses are named after the railroad pioneers, 
Stanford, Hopkins, Huntington and Crocker). They and many of the lesser peaks 
there-abouts were climbed several times by Base Camp parties. 

’’You can reach the upper basin by a steep trail or fish up one of several 
fish-filled streams which tumble down through a park-like forest of giant trees., 
golden trout, yes—8 to 10 inches,--and fighters too. These streams meander 
through the lush meadows carpetted with wildflowers and interesting glaciated 
boulders and as you peer into their clear waters you can see innumerable 
beauties gliding up and down, feeding, yea, looking for a fly or bait... 

10, 12 inches long and fat and sassy. 

’’Water falls, snowbanks, rocky ridges, a serrated skyline and a stupendous 
view of the Mono Recesses with their glaciers to the south—a perfect paradise 
for the Kodachrome fan. You are ’’on top of the world’’; golden trout unlimited. 

A fisherman doesn’t need a ruler here. It’s my idea of a fisherman’s heaven. 

Come and get ’em." 


********** 


TUNE "YANKEE DOODLE" 

By Jane Levinrew 

Beth and Marge, the fair-haired gals 
Our commissary stalwarts 
Your job in camp is legion. 

And we thank you, we, your cohorts 

Byrkit sisters, gifted pair 
Byrkit sisters, talents rare 
You teach and cook and playwrite too 
And all in camp admire you. 

































(Ed, A bride is introduced to Base 
Camping by an old rugged mountaineer) 


THE SIERRA. CLUB BASE CAMP 
(As seen by an Eastern First Baseman) 
By Grace MacRae 


A feather and a genial "Hello!" So here were Oliver, Dean and their 
commissariat! Many were the tales I had heard of this outstanding group in our 
home in Delaware, and surely, only "the half had been told." I can say with 
utter sincerity that they epitomize for me all that the Sierra Club stands for 
and promotes. The warmth and inspiration of the camp fires; the patient, in¬ 
telligent answering of questions; the sharing of information that tended to make 
the mountains "more accessible" and interesting to one who had never before been 
above 7,000 feet; the depth of appreciation for the handiwork of Him Who in 
the beginning created the heaven and the earth; the encouragement of a tenderfoot 
who had much to learn about climbing and camping out—to say nothing of the 
metropolitan food, organized activities (take or leave them), etc.—all this was 
embodied for me in the Fourth Recess Base Camp and its unobtrusive management. 

Rock Creek with its myriad lakes was truly a delight, but the Fourth Recess 
with its cathedral walls and 900 ft. waterfall was Shangri-La, indeed! Perhaps 
the high light of the trip was the visit on a rainy day to Hell's Half-Acre 
when we saw a botanist walking in a fog. It was a thrilling climb to begin with, 
but the reward at the top was above expectation—rocks gaily enlivened with 
colorful lichen in orange, shades of green, yellow and black, bravely-blooming 
wildflowers which seemed to grow right out of the rocks, despite the wind and 
weather, and off in the distance the sun shining through the mist on the peaks 
of the White Mountains like a dream in white and gold! Why anyone should call a 
place like that Hell is more than I can tell. We renamed it the Heavenly Mesa 
and felt better after that.* 

It was with real regret that we said, "Farewell," to the Fourth Recess 
and the Sierra Club. The scenery was beyond description, and the fellowship was 
warm, stimulating, and altogether congenial. 


^Finally accepted was Mono Mesa, as suggested by John Thomas Howell. 

********* 

TO PORTIA, BOTANIST HILARIOUS 
By Emily Ambrose 

At Botany our Portia's a Titan 

She absorbs it by hearin* and writin' 

Her learning's gregarious. 

Her mistakes are hilarious 
But, she remembers a lot more than I can! 


























FORMAL TEA PARTY 


(First Camp) 


The event was appropriately described by the Society Editor of the Mono 
Hews and ran as most of these newspaper articles do, but the descriptions of 
the formal attires are well worth reprintings Dr. David Rytand, meticulously 
dressed in the old English School including a monocle; Jean Parker daringly 
portrayed Fatima; Les LaVelle as a dignified French Duke; Marie Chabaud kept 
off the sunshine (or was it rain) with an umbrella and fan of pinus albicaulis; 
Nancy McCabe in a diaphanous Salome outfit (more less than more); Octavia Wilson 
ready for the opera with fur wrap (stolen from a Nazi concentration camp); 

Emily House resplendent in get-up well tinned with cups and spoons; Ethel 
Claypool disporting a Fuller brush corsage; Carla Petersen caught all eyes as 
a Lady of the Harem; Roxanna Ferris showed the men up with a full suit of long 
tails and white cravat; Stella Lovering in a gorgeous lei of native flowers; 
Mary Chamberlain in a silhouette summer formal specially imported from the 
Riviera; Helen LeConte ready for the dance of the seven veils (there must 
have been at least 50 wonderful bandanas); Fritz Gerstacker pompous as Nero, 
wreath, red nose and all; Peter Friedrichsen as a dour New Englander of a 
Sunday; the Byrkit Sisters as a pair of Old Fashioned Girls; John Tom Howell 
in a formal naturalistic collection and Olive Carey with an elaborate pine cone 
lei. 


************ 


TUNE "OH WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNING" 
By Jane Levinrew 


Oh what a wonderful party 
Oh what a wonderful day 

Tea and bandanas at Snob Hill 

And cocktails the Webber boys’ way. 

Oh the campers were jolly and purty 

As the cameramen said "Watch the birdie". 

With a background of lake and bandana and snow 

And the wonderful mountains in the afternoon glow. 

Oh what a wonderful party 
Oh what a wonderful day 

Dessert at the sanctum sanctorum 
And signposts bizarre on the way. 




















THE BIG OWE THAT DIDN’T GET AWAY 
(The law does not permit us to publish the author’s name) 


When the camp’s photographer comes striding in to late tea with the 
biggest fish of the season swinging from his tripod, the most imaginative fish 
stories are bound to creep out over the grape vine. 

Some one said Jim, the photographer par excellence, caught it with the 
m%gic of his Big Black Box. On seeing the Speckled Beauty basking in the sun, 
Jim focused the Big Black Box, squinted his eye and implored the Beauty to 
hold her pose. Clickl Her image was recorded! So happy was she at having 
her portrait made, that she leaped into Jim’s arms. 

The true story was little less ridiculous but it did involve spontaneous 
cooperation. 

It all happened as four happy camera fans returned from a photographic 
spree up in the hanging valley. As they crossed a little brooklet, the lady 
in the party spied the fish floundering up stream in water too shallow for its 
size. 


A fish! A big one! Catch it!*' she screamed. 

The fish made a dash for the lake as the lady plunged feet and fists into 
tho water. A miss! 

By this time the three men whipped into action. Roy blocked its way to 
the lake, Ed shouted encouragement from the bank, then headed him off from up 
stream, T>/hile Jim and the lady made passes at the wildly dashing fish. At 
last Jim pinned it against the rocks with his tripod. The lady again splashed 
into the water and came up gripping the shining fish xvith both hands. 

And so the photographers approached the tea party, dripping wet but happy— 
Jim triumphantly swinging his prize from the faithful tripod. Believe it 
or not. 


SONG AT GOLDEN LAKE LUNCHEON 
Senores, Senores! 

Los familiares del cadaver me han convidado 
Para que despida el duelo 
Del que en vida fu& 

PapA Montero - 

A enterrar a PapA Montero 
Sumba! 

Canalla rumbero! 

A enterrar a PapA Montero 
Sumba! 

Paparampan pampampero 
Sumba! 

Canalla rumbero. 












































(Ed* Barron, inhospitable mountain peaks and 
meadows come alive and full of interesting 
lore, when John Tom is along.) 


Ill MONTES MULTAE VIAE: 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES ON BASE CAMP 

By John Thomas Howell 


There are many ways by which we first enter into the mountains. Most 
of us, dwelling as we do on the plains or among the low hills, are first drawn 
to the mountains by the beauty and magnificence of the scene they have to 
offer. Or it may be the hunt which not infrequently induces us to forsake 
the comforts and conveniences of civilization and to penetrate the mountain 
fastness where lurks the furry or finny prey. Or yet again it may be work 
which ta :es us away from the centers of industry and leads us through the 
wilderness, even to the summits of the peaks, where a vein of ore may draw us 
like a lodestone, or where a flock must pass to reach the greener pastures 
beyond and down. No matter how we enter first into the mountains they, 
themselves, generally exert an attraction that would have us return again and 
again. The draughts of pleasure we imbibe, no matter how deep we drink, never 
slacken our thirst for the mountains, once we have drunk. 


As we go back to the Sierra year after year, various ways are open by 
which we may come to a fuller understanding of the scene we admire. To be able 
to interpret the landscape, even ever so slightly by the aid of elementary 
geology, deepens our appreciation of what we see: a pile of boulders will 
mean much more than just an impediment to our travel if, as we climb over it 
we recognize it to be a morain, d&bris left by a long-vanished glacier, 
ihe ruggedness of the summit crest-line as well as the sculpturing of our 
great, canyons we owe to those glaciers which now have shrunken and retreated 
^ ° he h JShest basins. There, in an attenuated form, they are still carving 
cliffs, cutting laxe basins, transporting and depositing dfebris, just as they 
did on a scale so much grander ages ago# 

As the ice rivers retreated, the forests and meadows advanced to clothe 
Ihl ™: ra ^ nes » the rock-rimmed basins, and the rugged cliffs. And along with 
. Pl^ts came the animal life—the mammals and birds, the reptiles and 
insects. Knoxvledge of any of the many aspects of organic and inorganic 
nature, botanic or zoologic, physiographic or mineralogic, opens up vistas 
that are directed to the very heart of the mountains. 

Base Camps in the past have proved ideal for acquainting the mountain 
lover with new aspects of the natural scene, so that he might see and 
appreciate the whole more deeply. The fourth Base Camp in 1946 was no 
exception to this precedent. Not only were geological features pointed out 
and described on nature study walks, but the perpetrator of the glacier 
features surrounding us, the glacier itself, ivas tracked to its lair, in the 

fiSr«nH^ qUeS ag£lns J the P eak5 of the Sierran crest. The trees and flowers, 
lungi and ferns were observed and collected, and typical specimens of many 

kinds were exhibited at the Fourth Recess in the "Highest Flower-show in the 











































World". Leopard frogs and golden trout cavorted v/ith us in our well-tempered (?) 
bathtubs and Sierra marmots whistled at us from their sundeck-roclcs. 

Numerous birds were observed and listed—from the water ouzels along Rock 
Creek to the rosy finches on the highest ridges. In the mountains Nature 
isn't only where you find it: it's everywhere you look for iti And, as the 
Dutchess of Berwick confides to Lady Windermere, "After all, there is nothing 
like nature, is there?" 

In montes multae viae, into the mountains there are many ways; and on the 
Sierra - Club Base Camp, the opportunities to traverse the different routes 
along lines of natural history are unsurpassed. 


(Editorial Postscript: One of the worthwhile features of the Base Camp is 
the presence of John Thomas Howell and his nature walks. Eis botanical 
collections for the California Academy of Sciences, while on these trips, 
should prove a valuable contribution to the botany of the Sierra. We are 
fortunate in having him with us each year, Many others helped along natural 
history lines. Those particularly interested in plants this summer besides 
John Tom were Mary Leo Bowerman, Roxana Ferris, Laura and Malcolm Smith and 
Charles Townsend. Mary Chamberlain helped immeasurable^ with geology and 
minerology, and bird life was checked by Frances Payne, Haryline Conrey and 
Elizabeth and Margaret Byrkit. Oliver Kehrlein covered glaciology.) 

LOUSEWORT 

By Doug Soule to Tune of Funiculi 

I found a little plant so meek and lowly 
Beneath a tree 

I loved it for it's grace and unobtrusive 
Humility 

And then I learned the name so unattractive 
With sorrow deep 

It's called in Latin pure "Pedicularis" 

It makes me creep 

Chorus 

Lousewort, Lousewort, growing on the lea 
Lousewort, I'm clean as clean can be 

Pedicula, Pediculae, Pediculo, Pediculi 

Sierrans aren’t pediculous so don't you stick to me. 

I think to give a flower such a handle 
Is just a shame 

But still you never can be sure there's nothing 
In just a name 

I'd hate to think that if I picked and put it 
Upon my hat 

My friends would all avoid me and insult me 
By yelling scat 


Chorus 






























































Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday • 

Wednesday' 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


PAGE HOLLYWOOD 

A Million Dollars* Worth of EntertainmentJ 
FIRST BASE CAMP 


Official announcements - by Oliver Kehrlein 

Ootavia Wilson - Violin Solo 

Joseph Davis - Anecdotes 

Ed Kaye - Folk Song 

Allan McRae - Talk - ’’Rattlesnakes" 

Carla Petersen - Songs 

Dr. Stella Lovering - "Our South American Neighbors" 

Carl Trost - Trumpet Solo 

Herbert Breed - Stories 
Carl Trost - Hot Jazz 

Larry Lewin - Hints for the Photographer 

Carla Peterson and Emily House - Skit - "Buying a Sleeping Bag" 

Jean and Joan Levin and Margery Mayers - Songs 
Ralph Yearly - "The Heart of Shark Tooth Shoal" 

Community Songs - led by Florence White 
R. Arthur Bellman - talk - "Wild Ducks" 

Allan McRae - "Rescue of Three G.I, Joes in the Grand Canyon" 

Carla Peterson - Group of Songs 

Douglas Soule - Verse - "Prejudice" 

Ed Kaye - English Folk Songs 

Major General Westside Larson - Talk - "Thirty Years in the Army" 

Mary Chamberlain - Violin Solo 
Carl Trost - Trumpet Solo 

KIDDIES* NIGHT 

Roy Anderson - Impersonating Oliver Kehrlein, made all announce¬ 
ments and introduced 

Jay Broadx.ell- Impersonating Johnson, then turned the program 
over to 

Ed Kaye - Impersonating Harold Kaye 

All during the show the following stunts ran through and inter¬ 
rupted each number: 

(David Rytand walks through impersonating Ben Mason xvith the 
latter’s windbreaker and walking sticks). 

(Roy, Carl and Tom walk through announcing the arrival of the 
formidable "Viper" who turns out to be "Herman the window wiper" 
played by David Rytand) 

(Sally Rytand walks through moaning, "Water, water, I’ve got to have 














































some water." She gets it cupful by cupful. It finally turns out 
that her tent is burning. Joyce Somerville then runs through during 
each number yelling "I’ve lost it. I've lost it. Every time I get 
up I've lost it." At last the M.C, solicitously asked what she lost 
every time she got up. Bursting into tears she wept "My lap,") 

Roy Anderson and Carl Trost - Telephone pole stunt—caught a string 
of suckers from the audience. 

Jean and Joan Levin - Poem 

Tom Lewin and Jay Broadwell - Stunt about "The Papers" 

Song - By the Three Twins: Joan, Jean and Marge 

Sally and David Rytand - Poem written by Sally Rytand 

Marge Mayers and Lois Claypool - Sad story of "Little Nell" acted 
by special cast 

Ed Kaye - Story about the photographer 
Roy Anderson - Mystery story with surprise ending 
Tuesday - Folk Music 

Spanish Songs - Stella Lovering, Marie Chabaud, Sarah B. Chavez, 

Juan Vincenty 

Danish Songs - Carla Petersen 
German Songs - Fritz Gerstacker 
English and American Songs - Ed Kaye 

"Lousewort" - Funiculae, Funicula - Original lyric by Doug Soule. 

See words elsewhere, - Fritz Gerstacker, Carla Petersen, 

Ed Kaye, Florence White, Allen McRae 

Rounders led by Octavia Wilson - The Rounders were: Jim HacBride, 
Jay Broadwell, Mary C. Chamberlain, Sally Rytand, Marjorie 
Mayers, Lois Claypool, Joyce Somerville, Ruth Parker, Carl 
Trost, Ed Kaye, Tom Lewin, Roy Anderson Jr», Jean Levin, 

Joan Levin, Florence White, and Carla Petersen 

Marshall Somerville - Scientific Talk on Hoop-snake 

Wednesday- Mary Chamberlain - Violin Solo 

Florence Davis - "Man and His Shoes" 

Herbert Breed - Story 

David Rytand - Altitudes and Human Physiology 

Thursday - Program called off on account of fog about 2 inches between 7 and 10 

Friday - Carl Trost Trumpet 

Allan McRae - A Dry Experience in Grand Canyon 
Mary Chamberlain and Octavia Wilson - Violin Duet 
Herbert Breed - Sierra Club Traditions 

Saturday - The weekly hot baths - at home 









































































TI3E GRAND CANYON RESCUE 


By Dr. Allan MacRae 

It is difficult to compress into few words a story which has required one 
hour to tell. (Ed. One hour which gripped the campfire audience with interest 
and suspense to the final sentence.) 

Two years ago last June, as I was honeymooning in the Grand Canyon, I was 
horrified to learn that three men had parachuted at night into the depths 
of that mighty abyss. Could they have landed alive, and if so, how long 
could they survive? Where were they? From Tuesday night until Saturday noon, 
no trace of them was to be had, but on Saturday airmen discovered a billowy, 
white something which might be a parachute. Phosphorus bombs were dropped near 
it to attract attention, and then on Sunday a flare gun was dropped with in¬ 
structions for sending up flares in answer to certain questions. Much to 
everyone 1 s amazement, it was learned that all three men were alive and together, 
on a shelf above the north bank of the river. 

In the space of the first three days they had found one another as they 
tried to escape from what they thought was a mountain range. They had decided 
to follow the course of the river out to civilization and had even begun work 
on a raft to that end. Fortunately for them, the phosphorus bombs interrupted 
their raft-building; had they continued that pursuit, the next bend of the 
river would have thrown them headlong into one of the rushing river’s whirl¬ 
ing rapids where death would have been inevitable. 

From Sunday until the next Thursday the boys were supplied with food and 
water from the planes flying overhead. Meanwhile, an attempt to rescue them 
was being made by the National Park Service from the South Rim of the Canyon. 
Men, mules, and equipment were carried two days’ journey to a spot opposite that 
where the men waited, but across the treacherous waters of the Colorado. What 
was their dismay and disappointment to find that the waters were flood height, 
and the spot too near the rapids to chance a crossing there. The only alterna¬ 
tive was to turn back. 

Just at this point the Park Service decided that an attempt must be made 
down the precipitous North Rim on as straight a line as possible to where the 
boys sat and waited. Park Ranger R. E. Laws, an experienced Canyon traveller, 
and I, who had spent parts of twelve summers hiking through the innermost re¬ 
cesses of Grand Canyon, were drafted into service, and immediately began our 
descent. It was Wednesday when we started down the side, and under the guidance 
of Him Who sees the way that we take and guides us with His all-seeing eye, we 
made remarkable progress through finding an unexpected passage in the well-nigh 
impassable Red Wall, a stratum of perpendicular rock 550 feet high. We slept 
that night on the top of the Red Wall, and by daybreak were on our way again, 
reaching the boys Thursday morning. 

By Thursday night we had again attained the top of the Red Wall, and during 
the next morning we reached the North Rim amid the acclaim and joyous greetings 
of newsmen, radio men, the Army, and the Park Service—to say nothing of my 
wife. It was a great experience, and as the boys sat on Point Sublime and con¬ 
sidered the pit from which they had been rescued, I could not restrain my 
thoughts. Their experience was a very striking analogy to the Gospel story 
which tells of sinners lost in the abyss of sin, unable to rescue themselves, 
but rescued by Someone from above V'/ho was able to see as they could not, and 
Who came down to them and brought them up to safety. 










































(Ed. Curiosa casually mentioned in a talk by "Swede Larson" at 
Campfire. Picked up by Swede during his travels in foreign lands while 
in Uncle Sam’s Service. By the way. Swede, husky and always on the 
job when it came to hard work around camp, turned out to be that 
same Major General Westside T. Larson who did so much to prevent sub¬ 
marines from reaching our shores during the recent unpleasantness.) 


REMINISCENCES OF BELIEVE-IT-OR-NOT LARSON 


Turtle Eggs Sunny Side Up 

"While on the beach at Panama, we ran across turtle tracks and learned that 
they had come ashore to lay their eggs. We found what we supposed were buried 
nests, but never discovered any eggs. When our house boy heard about them, he 
darted off in wild excitement and returned laden with turtle eggs. Seemingly 
the turtles always dug three different nests as decoys and then laid their eggs 
in the fourth. After 14 days they returned during the dark of the night to 
uncover the young which had hatched meanwhile. So we had Hawksbill turtles 
and eggs for a while—as a diet it was all right—but greasy and tiresome." 


Page the Audubon Society !l 

"Also in Panama, while hunting birds for the American Museum of Natural 
History, the conversation turned to the possibility of a spider catching a bird 
in a web. It seemed improbable, but the next day while skinning birds on a 
porch the event happened in front of us. Under the eaves a large spider tied 
up a humming bird and proceeded to eat part of it." 


Thanksgiving Not a Yankee Invention 

"in East Anglia, north of London, there is a movement to revive a celebration 
known as a "Horkey" which is in effect a harvest festival of thanks for a 
bountiful harvest. As most of the early settlers of New England came from the 
area north of London, it seems that the Horkey was in reality the forerunner of 
our Thanksgiving Day in the United States where it has flourished, while the 
Horkey declined," 


300,000 Can Live Tax Free. Cops Can’t Pinch ’em 

"After V.E. Day in England the Borough of Cambridge invited the U. S. Army’s 
Eighth Air Force to a very elaborate ceremony where the title of a "Freeman 
of the Borough of Cambridge" was bestowed upon the Commanding General of the 
Eighth Air Force and all the members thereof. While this is an honorary 
title now, in times gone by it gave the bearer the freedom of the city—freedom 
from arrest and freedom from taxes. In the past the title had been bestowed 
upon only three individuals and this ceremony made about 300,000 members of 
the Eighth Air Force "Freemen of the Borough of Cambridge." 

"The Eighth Air Force had lived and flown from this area during the entire 
war and this act by the city was an indication of how close they had lived 
and worked for a common cause." 












































































(Ed, The quality of photography increased 100$ 
after Larry's campfire talk (mine did anyway). 
So here it is. He knows his stuff and kn ws 
how to put it over.) 


LET'S GET BETTER PICTURES 

By Larry Lev/in (Secretary of the Southern California Camera Club) 


Before you click the shutter, try this—look at the scene through your 
finder with your camera at eye level, waist level and \rhile kneeling. One of 
these camera viewpoints is an improvement over the others. Step a few feet to 
both right and left and view the scene. At some point you will find you have 
improved your picture by the inclusion or elimination of objects in the foreground. 

If you have important objects at different distances from the camera, you 
can usually get an approximate sharp focus on all by stopping down your lens, but 
be sure that the objects near the camera are in focus , even though you have to 
sacrifice sharpness in the background. Nothing is more disturbing than a land¬ 
scape with nearby flowers in a cottony fuzz. 

In taking landscapes, keep the horizon level at l/3 from the top or l/3 
from the bottom. If foreground objects are more interesting, use a high horizon; 
if clouds, etc., are dramatic, use a low horizon. Avoid bisecting your picture 
with a horizon line right through the middle of the picture. Other horizontal 
lines, (fences, road edges, river banks, etc,,) across the lower part of your 
picture are not pleasing. When included in a scene, change your camera view 
point so as to angle them rather than have them cut straight across. 

The strong points in a picture are located l/3 from the top or the bottom; 
l/3 from either side. Usually the weak spot is right in the center of the space 
and important objects of interest should not be placed here. Endeavor to have 
one important object of interest, placed in a strong point of the negative area 
and other objects should be subordinated in position. Don't be afraid to move 
up close to your subject when possible, so as to keep your composition simple 
and uncluttered. 

There are several simple compositions that have proved effective through 
the ages and you will probably get better pictures if you try to fit your subject 
into one of them. Artists have discovered that these forms are more pleasing 
when followed than when violated; although you will have to go to erudite art 
books for the reasons. I don't know them. I just accept them. 

The Circle composition: The Madonna of the Chair by Raphael is a perfect 
example of this type. 

The Pyramid composition: Particularly effective when photographing 
three or more people. 

The S Line of Beauty: A road or river that winds away into the distance 
always enhances a picture. 

The Steelyard or Balance: Typical is the large tree in the foreground at 
one side with a smaller tree in the distance at the other. 

The Pattern picture: A repetition of objects to make a design—several 
trees at the same angle, the pattern of ridges in a sand dune, several 
boats at anchor in a line, etc. 

A large number of your views will fall into one of these groups so watch 




















for then and change your camera viewpoint slightly to make the most of the scene. 

In taking pictures of your friends about camp, don't let them stand wood- 
enly straight, all facing the camera. Move them slightly so that they drop 
into a casual pattern as people naturally do when they are not being photo¬ 
graphed. Direct their eyes away from the camera lens, let them look a few feet 
to right or left of the camera, or at each other. Don’t let them freeze, en¬ 
courage them to talk and you can keep up a flow of chatter to keep them natural. 
Modern films and lenses are fast enough to get people on the wing. Don't 
photograph people in front of confusing backgrounds; choose simple unobtrusive 
ones. Photograph from ground or knee level and you can usually place a person’s 
head against a sky background which is ideal for informal portraits. Don’t let 
them lean against a post or tree so that one has the impression that the tree 
is growing out of their heads. 

Before your next trip to the High Sierra, get yourself a filter or two 
and learn its capabilities. You will save the clouds in your pictures with 
filters. If you can bring a small white cardboard to use as a reflector you 
will find it effective in throwing some light on your subject's face under the 
hat brim. In high altitudes, shadows are usually very deep and strong and the 
features of a subject will be lost unless you can get some illumination under 
that hat brim. 

A little planning and thinking before you click the shutter will repay 
you in the improvement of your photographic record of your trip. 


*********** 

PREJUDICE 
By Doug Soule 

As I roam Sierra’s Mountains, 

As I climb her rugged ways. 

Wonders ever new confront me 

Calling for their meet of praise - 

I’m a washout in geology, when out upon a hike. 

Things botanical elude me, but I do know what I like. 
Potentilla and boutrychium upon me have no hold; 

While senecio mil likewise leave me ignorantly cold. 

Let the poet sing of Mimulus and find the gentian sweet; 

But give m 3 my Grecian granddad - 
Haplopappus is my meat! 

Kaplopappus, "simple granny" - was your christening a quirk? 
Are you s5.mple in your pleasures, or just nothing but a *jerk? 
Uninstrucked as I am, I know not which of these is true; 

It’s your moniker that slays me; 

Haplopappus, I'm for you. 


(Ed, Haplopappus became THE flower of the earlier Base Camp. Literally 
translated from the Greek it means "simple grandfather".) 












LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


From the Soaking Sixties to the Nimble Nineties 

We, the outgoing contingent of the Mono Maniacs, known as the Soaking 
Sixty—Do will and bequeath to the incoming Mono Maniacs (the Nimble Ninety) 

1. All clouds, fogs, humidity condensed or otherwise 

2. All drizzles, showers, deluges and cloudbursts 

3. The bed rock whereon we slept 

4. The sad sweet humming of mosquitoes 

5. Our smoked billy cans 

6. Our sunburn lotion, and adhesive tape 

7. The joys of the chickie pail 

8. The smoky side of the campfire where we usually sit 

9. All fish in Golden Lake 

10. The leak in air mattress 

11. The wet orohids 

12. The Haplopappus (’’simple grandfather’’) and Pedicularis ("Lousewort’’) in 
the highest flower show in the world 

13. Our undaunted enthusiasm and love of the mountains 

********* 

TUNE, ’’SMILE AWHILE’’ 

By Jane Levinrew 

Smile awhile, your blistered feet they burn 
Smile awhile, to camp you’ll soon return 
Ten miles to trudge, three peaks to climb 
Just pretend you’re feeling fine. 

Tomorrow comes, your feet are in a sling 
And Oliver II. to you ain’t ministering 
On Saturday next, your horse astride 
’Tain’t your feet that’ll hurt as you ride. 
















Clipped from the 
"Southern Sierran" 


SECOND BASE CAMP 


It seemed like a big reunion when former Base-Campers met at our 
first camp, eleven miles in from the highway on Rook Creek. 

By Wednesday most of the people had become acclimated so fifty 
climbed over Mono Pass to the Fourth Recess. The Recesses were discovered 
and named in 1894 by Theodore S. Solomons, charter member of the Sierra 
Club. Several of our party climbed Mt. Starr en route. The remaining 
forty people came in on Thursday. 

Imagine having a wonderful turkey dinner Sundayl It was prepared by 
Dean Curtis and the faithful Byrkits. Following the campfire Sunday an 
impressive Vesper Service was held. 

Hikes were made to the numerous lakes, to Mills Glacier, Pioneer 
Basin, Hopkin's Basin, and the Second and Third Recesses. Lester Lavelle, 
who led most of the hikes, made a first ascent. Paul Hunter, Willard Dean, 
Hugh Lowe and Endicott Hanson accompanied Oliver Kehrlein on his 
glacier-studying trips. The weather was beautiful, scarcely ever a cloud 
in the sky. 

The Social Life was very prominent. On Tuesday afternoon there was a 
Progressive Tea Party—first, tea, cakes and nuts at Snob Hill, where the 
Bandana Show and Art Exhibit were heldj then cocktails (Dean’s super punch) 
at the Bachelor’s Camp across the stream; then dinner at Commissary; then 

dessert at the Senorita’s Corral, where amusing signs were displayed on 

trails, stalls and tents. 

Thursday Campfire was the gathering of the Mono Tribes before Big Chief 
Oliver Kehrlein and Chieftess Portia Bradley to thank the Sun God for the 
wonderful weather. Each person in camp was dressed like an Indian, Lester 
Lavelle won a prize for his Chief’s costume. Pete Beito was a Chief and 
sang. The married couples formed a tribe, each woman with a papoose on her 

back. Dr. Crowe represented the Snob Hill Tribe and was a riot. 

There were thirty from the South on the outing. Dean Curtis certainly 
shopped well—butter, beef, bacon, ham, chicken, turkey, fresh vegetables, 
melons. Why should anyone miss the Base Camp? 






































OH YOU CAN’T GET TO HEAVEN 
(Composed and sung by Jane Levinrew) 


Oh you can’t get to heaven 
On a Base Camp hike 

But you get so near 

You see what it's like. 

Oh you can’t get to Heaven 
If in Old Rock Creek 

Above Commissary 
You wash your feet. 

Oh you can’t get to Heaven 
If you’re from L. A. 

’Cause the gang from L.A. 

Ain’t goin’ that way. 

Oh you can’t get to Heaven 
If from Frisco you hail 

’Cause the Frisco clan 
Is doomed to wail. 

Oh you can't get to Heaven 
If you come from New York 

'Cause the guys from New York 
Rate the Devil's pitch fork. 


Oh the way to get to Heaven 
No matter where you’re from 

Is the Sierra Club way 
And it’s lots o’ fun. 

Oh you will get to Heaven 
With Oliver K. 

If you folloxv his lead 
You can’t go astray. 

Oh you gotta bitta Heaven 
In a guy named Dean 

He pleases the fat 
And fattens the lean. 

Oh you can’t get to Heaven 
If you don't chop wood 

’Cause Lester will report 
That you're no good. 

Oh you can’t get to Heaven 
You anglers all 

Just produce the fish 
Not the stories tall. 


WE AIN’T GOIN’ TO GRIEVE 
(Anonymous) 


Boss Oliver was at 
Rock Creek to lead. 

We hikers came 

His words to heed. 

•m mm mm 

We ain't gonna grieve 
Our boss no more ~ 

There’s nothing like 
Our Commissary crew. 

They are just tops 
In all they do. 

You can’t have break¬ 
fast after eight. 

Dean's food so good 
You won’t be late. 

You can't serve meals 
’Less the silver shines 

So walk right down 

The sharp boys' lines. 

You can't oross the pass 
When you're not in trim 

So practice up 
With pep and vim. 


You can't climb Starr 
With tender feet. 

You’d wear right through 
Your private seat. 

Do make your lunch 
All squashed complete 

When Ruth puts on't 
The luncheon meat. 

Our Elmer has 
A weakened back. 

That's T/vhy we help 
Those logs to stack» 

You can’t have a show 
'Less Portia sings, 

'Cause no one else 
Pulls vocal strings. 

Let’s give a cheer 
To us gay nine-tees. 

We're the best base camp 
On land or seas. 










































IE‘RE LIVING IN All ICE AGE—AND LIKE IT 
By Oliver Kehrlein 


Tlith one ninth of the earth’s terrestrial surface covered with ice, we are 
all living in a minor Ice Age at present. This was brought home to the Base 
Campers this summer, for in the Fourth Recess, they were surrounded with many 
evidences of glaciation from the earliest ice age formations dcnvn to the most 
recent action \uhere glaciers are still carving out the scenery. 

High up on the valley walls of Rock Creek could be seen long straight 
terraces extending dcnvn into the Owens Valley, vestiges of ancient lateral mor¬ 
aines of a deep glacial system flowing from Bear Creek Spires and its adjacent 
peaks. As we approached Mono Pass, we caught glimpses of the active Dade and 
Abbott Glaciers"with their yawning bergschrunds and fresh terminal moraines. 

These two glaciers were visited, and on the face of the Dade Glacier there 
were counted 56 annual rings, suggesting that it might take somewhere bet ween 
400 to 500 years for the ice to travel from the upper neve, where the snow 
gathered, to the terminal where it disappeared under the mass of rocks which it 
had carried down there* The water in the various lakes and streams dependent 
on these glaciers was light blue in color, due to the glacial milk (freshly 
ground silt) in suspension. 

The summit of Mono Pass ; is surrounded by archaic plateaus, which have stood 
untouched and unchanged by erosion (other than wind and weather) for millions 
of years. No stream or glacier appeared to have marred their surfaces since 
before the Sierra uplift. One of these plateaus. Mono Mesa (also dubbed Hell’s 
Half Acre, Heavenly Mesa and Alta Mesa) was an excellent example of a geograph¬ 
ical remnant of a period existing long before the birth of primitive man. Tnis 
Mesa, cut off from the surrounding terrain by steep walls, has become an 
interesting geological and botanical ” island”. On its flat table-like top John 
Thomas Howell found some startling botanical specimens, which he describes in 
the botanical section of this issue. 

Mono Pass itself consists of a long barren valley. Close study reveals 
some evidence of a short period of glaciation, during which a few erratics have 
been carried doxvn from Mt. Starr and a small morainal mound built up to entrap 
a shallow glacial 1. ke. 

The north side of Mono Pass drops down into the Mono Creek Valley--an 
outstanding example of a U-shaped trough gouged out by an old and vigorous 
glacier, such as the ancient Mono Glacier must have been. Like Yosemite it too 
has its side hanging valleys, its domes, sheer walls and extensive upland back 
country. This glacier surely was a deep and virile one as it derived its great 
volume of ice from eight large tributary basins: Golden Lake, Pioneer, Hopkins, 
North Fork and the Four Recesses. Two of the Recesses still have active 
glaciers sculpturing their upper amphitheaters. 

Base Camp, this summer, was located among a scattering of multicolored 
erratics which once formed the terminal moraine of Mills Glacier. This moraine 
formed the restraining lower lip of our present emerald-blue lake nearly a 
mile long. The backdrop and upper end of the lake were set off by an 800 
foot headwall doxvn which catapulted a glacier fed stream. The lower end of 
the lake is being meadoxved in by silt carried doxvn from the glacier. For side 















walls our camp site had, to the east, the great Sierra crest, buttressed and 
carved by deep avalanche chutes, and to the west, the dominant dome-shaped Mono 
Rock. This bold promitory once over-ridden and polished off by earlier 
glaciers, has become shattered and xreathered by the exposures of later periods. 
Men's quarters were situated on a westerly lateral moraine, now covered with 
lodgepole and albicaulis. 

Our backdrop headwall is a splendid example of what John Iluir describes as 
a glacial step. At this point the great stream of ice ran into an unshatter- 
able barrier of hard granite and being unable to break through or wear it dorm, 
crashed over its monolithic rim in a thundering Niagara of ice. It was the 
force of this ponderous ice fall that gouged out the deep basin to form the 
bottom of our colorful lake. The depth of this ice, at its peak, can be 
estimated from the height of the cliffs on the 13,000 foot crest wall below the 
avalanche chutes and would approximate 800 to 1,000 feet. Great slides and 
fans of talus belovr these chutes give us an indication of the long period which 
must have elapsed since the glaciers left this section of the Fourth Recess. 

Climbing over the headwall and into the hanging valley above one travels 
into an interesting world of more recent glaciation. The granitic floor is 
polished and scratched everywhere. As we progress upward resistant transverse 
dykes of rock form further steps with waterfalls and impounded lakes. Jutting 
out here and there are innumerable rounded masses of granite, called roches 
moutonnees. Gigantic erratics, perched on highly polished surfaces beneath, 
tell a vivid story of how the retreating glaciers left these massive boulders 
behind during their recession up the valley. 

At the upper end of this valley lie two narrow rock-bound lakes, separated 
by a more recent crescent-shaped moraine. It xras this moraine and its mile- 
long extension up to the present glacier which proved our most interesting 
find in the valley. It resembled neither the more ancient pleistocene 
structures below, nor the more modern and still active formations above. Its 
tumbled masses of rock retained their sharp edges and were unweathered while its 
interior was still filled with silt and detritus. If we accept 25,000 years ago 
as the date of the cessation of the last great ice age, and 3,000 years ago as 
the birth of the modern, then our estimate is that several thousands of years 
before our present glacial cycle. Hills Glacier was in existence and extended 
dovm the valley a mile further than it does at present. As this seems to be at 
variance with Francois Matthes' theories, we are submitting our data to him. 

The present Mills Glacier and its well developed horseshoe of surrounding 
moraines start about a half mile from the precipitous north face of Mt. Mills. 
There the terminal moraines rise over a hundred feet above the well polished 
floor of the steep amphitheater. These moraines are made up of five well 
defined crescents, pushed one against the other. All of them are very unstable, 
filled with wet silt and ice. The runoff from the glacier issues in several 
spots in the face of the rocky mass. To the west of this terminal mound 
stretches another circular moraine indicating that at an earlier date the glacier 
may have been broader than it is now. Lateral moraines extend up along both 
sides of the ice for several hundred yards, each presenting several mounded con¬ 
tours . 

The actual glacier starts within the terminal moraine, and about 15 feet 
below the upper level of the latter. The surface of the ice is well covered 
with rocks and soon rises abruptly into a glacial face. This face is also 















covered with many small rocks which appear to be coming from within the body 
of the ice, and vrith large sharp-edged table rocks riding on its surface. 

On this face we counted over 75 rings or annual layers of compacted snow. 

From these.we deduced that it would take between 500 or 600 years for the ice 
to travel from the upper to the lower end. Judging from the topographical map 
the snow accumulates at about the 13,200 foot level and is dissipated at about 
12,600. Only minor transverse crevasses break the surface of the ice. 

An irregular bergschrund separated the glacier’s body from the rocky wall 
of the mountain and from the ice in the couloirs descending from near the 
summit. This bergschrund varied from 7 to 15 feet wide and in places appeared 
to be 50 feet deep. Here and there it was partially filled in with masses of 
snow broken from the wall above, permitting us to climb down inside. Its 
interior was the usual bluish green and fantastically festooned with long 
stalagmites and stalactites of ice. We attempted to cross the bergschrund on 
the strongest of the snow bridges over it but were deterred when it started 
to give way. 

From a notch on Ht. Mills ive studied the Abbott Glacier and found it 
similar to but smaller than Mills Glacier. These were the only active glacier 
found in the Mono Creek watershed, although evidences of glaciation were found 
in all of the Recesses and in the Pioneer and Hopkins Basins. A hanging body 
of ice on the north face of the ridge lying south of Mt. Dade, and designated 
as a glacier on the topographical map, was studied. As it showed no evidence 
of movement, i.e. bergschrund and morainal accumulations, it was decided to be 
static ice, formed from the freezing of water melting from the snow. Also it 
was found to be beloxv the elevation propitious to the formation of glaciers, 
extending from 12,200 to 12,800 feet. 

Pending the submission of our findings to Dr. Francois Matthes, Senior 
Geologist of the United States Geological Survey, and his decisions thereon, 
our tentative conclusions are that Mono Creek and. its tributary basins were 
heavily glaciated during the last Ice Ages; that the present glaciers are 
relatively young (perhaps two to three thousand years old) and that a minor 
cycle of glaciation occurred between these two periods. 








































(Ed, There were 57 varieties of maniacs among the 
Mono Maniacs according to one of them) 


TI-IE MONO-MANIACS 
By Beth Byrkit 


I’m a ropo mono maniac, 

A rock-climber who scales the towering cliff; 

I up-rope and rapel, and at trails I snort and sniff. 

I talk of pitons, carabiners, tho I hardly know the diff; 

I drop off precipices till I scare my friends quite stiff, 

I’m a photo mono maniac - 

A photographer who shoots at everything I see; 

I grab my camera outfit, and with filmy lensy glee, 

I go on kodachrome and black-and-white and movie-snapping spree; 
I’m a shutter-bug that snaps till my friends all dodge and flee. 

I’m a posy mono maniac - 

A botanist just full of flowery dreams - 
I search the hills and meadows and the streams - 
I pick flowers and grasses and I press them by the reams; 

I spout scientific verbiage till everybody screams. 

I’m a walko mono maniac - 

A hiker tramping up and down the trail. 

I traipse o’er squashy meadow, rock, and scree and shale. 

I’m rugged, sunburned, long-winded, hearty, hale; 

I’ve yet to find the unclimbed peak I couldn't scale. 

I’m a baito mono maniac - 

A fisherman who pulls the limit every day. 

I’m late for breakfast and my dinner I delay. 

I talk of salmon eggs and hackles brown and gray; 

I always bring my catch to campfire for display. 

I'm a choppo mono maniac - 

The woodcutter who gets the wood to feed the fire. 

I fell the trees and saw and chop and really never tire; 

I love to see the cords beside the stove piled higher. 

I cut the wood that cakes and roast and soup and spuds require. 

I'm a cookee mono maniac - 

The chef that buys and plans and cooks and serves the food. 

I can make the most delicious soup e’er brewed. 

What I canJt do to ham and beef at any altitudel 
I toss a wicked salad, too, when I am in the mood. 

I’m a mulo mono maniac - 

The packer guy who loads his animals and rides and ridesl 
I weigh and balance all the freight to fit a mule's fat sides. 

I travel trails in rain and shine, and day and night, besides. 

I bring the mail and groceries, as often as the boss decides. 









(Ed* Few realized that quiet Hank Severance 
is considered quite an authority on plant- 
life in relation to its environment) 


NEW THRILLS FOR AN ECOLOGIST 
By Dr. H* M. Severance 


After continuous Club membership from 1911, the writer finally got 
to the High Sierra in the July 14-27, 1946 Base Camp. Noticeable from 
start to finish was the smoothness with which the organization ran. Trans¬ 
portation, commissary, trips and evening programs all clicked as if by 
magic; evidence of business ability and mountain experience. Emergencies were 
provided for; the high light of these was the tarpaulins which sheltered us 
during the rain of the 23-24th. The intellectual side was represented in 
several fields; outstanding were Mr. Kehrlein on the glaciers, John Thomas 
Howell on the plants and Rev. Allan MacRae’s thrilling account of the 
rescue of the flyers from Grand Canyon. 

The terrain was new to me, also different--and higher—than any in my 
previous experience in California—the Siskiyous, San Gorgonio and the Sierra 
in the Lake Tahoe and Feather River regions. For me, there was a special 
thrill in getting into a wilderness area and much regret that the rain or 
cloudy sky prevented getting photographs that were mentally lined up. My 
infatuation goes back to juvenile fiction that was old when I read it— 
Ballantyne, Mayne, Reid and forgotten authors. 

I learned what it was all about in forestry, ecology and plant 
geography, when we reconstructed different areas as they were before the 
white man arrived. To date. Fourth Mono Recess is my nearest approximation 
to an area in its original condition. Presumably the chief difference is 
the lack of large animals and it is not convenient under modern conditions 
to meet a timber wolf or mountain lion. Thanks to the absence of auto roads 
the more showy wildflowers have not been picked out and weeds were absent; 
the dead trees are decaying in the normal processes of nature on the 
forest floor. 

The experience was far more enjoyable to me, personally, than two weeks 
would have been in an area which has been considerably "improved**, such as 
the floor of Yosemite Valley. 
















ACCLIMATIZATION AT MONO PASS AND THE FOURTH RECESS 


By Dr. David Rytand 


The lowlander who travels to the Mono Pass country is apt to feel somewhat 
under par for a day or two. He may tire easily, become breathless on slight 
exertion and notice a pounding heart; he may experience chilly sensations and 
nausea, or lose his appetite or xvorse; perhaps he becomes cranky and acquires 
headaches or abdominal discomfort. To the extent that any or all of these 
symptoms occur \vhen he is resting and not chilled, he has mountain sickness; 
this is one form of asphyxia, with symptoms similar to cases seen at sea level 
in patients with pneumonia or heart failure. 

While air contains just as much oxygen by proportion (one-fifth) at Mono 
Pass and the Fourth Recess as it does at sea level, atmospheric pressure at thee 
altitudes is reduced by a third. This means that an amount of air which 
occupied two pints at home xvill require three pints at 10 to 12,000 feet. It 
has expanded, become thin. From a pint of air at Mono Pass one obtains only 
two-thirds as much oxygen (chemically speaking) as from a pint at sea level; in 
a word, there has been inflation and the consumer must make some adjustment: in 
doing so he becomes acclimatized to the altitude. The many processes involved 
have been carefully studied, but acclimatization is poorly understood. Some 
of the changes which occur may actually be detrimental rather than beneficial. 

First, the amount of air breathed per minute is increased, both by rate 
and by depth of respiration. While this permits more oxygen to reach the blood, 
it also blows off increased amounts of xrnter vapor and carbon dioxide; the 
former assists the mountaineer’s exertions in drying him out, the latter makes 
him mildly alkalotic, and both produce symptoms which may aggravate or be con¬ 
fused with true mountain sickness. The kidneys promptly respond by losing 
enough additional alkali to restore neutrality, but as a result of these adjust¬ 
ments the acclimatized man is paradoxically not able to hold his breath as long 
as he could before. Breathing may become irregular, simulating a type found 
in normal sleeping infants as ’well as in patients with heart failure; this is 
not harmful. People who spend their lives at higher elevations have large 
chests, but this may be the result of the strenuous life and not of altitude. 

If he perspires freely during the unaccustomed effort of the first few 
days at camp, the Sierran’s blood may thicken as it loses a little plasma while 
starting to form more red blood cells, and as contraction of the spleen squeezes 
out its reservoir of cells. Excessive loss of plasma and other body fluids is 
harmful, and may be prevented or cured by adequately salted food and liquids. 

The red cell count and hemoglobin content of the blood rise five per cent 
within a day of arrival in the mountains and twenty to twenty-five per cent 
before five days have passed. Further increases are slow and do not often 
exceed forty per cent. The cells become larger, affording more surface area 
for oxygen to reach hemoglobin. 

The benefits of these Iglood changes have been questioned, for even 
twenty-five per cent more hemoglobin in a given volume of blood may contain 
only fifteen per cent more oxygen. It should be mentioned here that our lungs 
have no mechanism for sucking air in. Air must be pushed in by atmospheric 
pressure, and the entrance of oxygen depends upon the partial pressure of the 
oxygen in the small chambers of the lung. Once oxygen is in the blood, its 
partial pressure there is the force bringing it to the tissues. At 11,000 feet 




















this pressure is reduced to sixty per cent of its normal value in blood fresh 
from the lungs, in spite of the fact that this blood contains increased 
amounts of oxygen. Again, thicker blood is more viscous and may circulate with 
increased difficulty, A few well-acclimatized people have been found living 
in mountains with blood counts normal for sea level. Finally, the acclima¬ 
tized person has no physical advantage over the lowlanders when he returns to 
their midst, even during those few weeks in which his mountain-aoquired 
hemoglobin is being destroyed and changed to bile pigment. 

With acclimatization, hemoglobin also changes its qualities as follows. 

Its affinity for oxygen is increased a little, a change vdiich while it helps 
take oxygen into the blood more readily, also tends to keep it there, thus 
retarding its passage to the cells. Alkalosis contributes to this condition. 

It is interesting to note here that unborn animals exposed to low oxygen 
pressure in the uterus have similar hemoglobin, different from their mother 
So too, some adult animals as the llama and vicuna, which are successful in 
adapting themselves to the Andes, have hemoglobin of like properties. 

Blood's hemoglobin, finally, has close chemical relatives in the tissues- 
which are involved in the transfer of oxygen to the cells and its use there. 

One of these, myoglobin, gives color to red meat (muscle). In animals taken 
to high altitudes myoglobin increases in amount, particularly in the diaphragm, 
but the significance of this is not known. 

Proceeding in the red blood cells from the lungs, oxygen must be propelled 
by the heart to the tissues in which it undergoes chemical changes with food¬ 
stuffs to form heat. An increased pulse rate is typical, as the heart responds 
to altitude, and its effectiveness as a pump is further enhanced, as it 
delivers more blood at each stroke. Either or both of these changes may cause 
harmless palpitation, that is, awareness of the heart's action. Within a week 
the pulse rate and the amount of blood pumped per minute will have returned to 
normal for sea level, if measurements are made at rest. This is particularly 
true for those physically fit, whose resting heart rates may be only forty to 
fifty. The pulse rate is also apt to be slow for several days when the 
mountaineer returns home. 

Even after acclimatization, the pulse rate and the amount of blood pumped 
increase with effort, and the increase is greater with higher elevations. 

As the heart thereby works harder, it too requires more oxygen and this is 
provided by opening up the small branches of the coronary arteries xvhich 
carry blood to nourish the heart musole. The danger to the heart in the 
mountains lies in the vastly increased needs for blood and oxygen for the 
heart muscle during exercise, at a time when oxygen is poorly supplied by 
thickened blood and. when previously hardened or narrowed coronary arteries may 
be incapable of dilation. 

Wild animals, or those made to exert themselves, have larger hearts than 
comparable domestic or less active animals of the same body size. There is 
evidence that the human heart, like the blacksmith's arms, enlarges in more 
active people. In both animals and man, cessation of exercise allows the heart 
to atrophy appropriately. While not much is known about the effect of 
altitude itself on heart size, the physical effort associated with mountaineer¬ 
ing should make one's heart larger. This might even take place to a slight 
extent in two weeks, and return to normal size soon after the home-coming. 

No harm would be done by such waxing and waning in the absence of heart disease. 
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And by the way, blood pressure does not increase with the altitude, nor 
necessarily even with the effort of mountaineering. 

There is considerable individual variation in the processes of acclima¬ 
tization and susceptibility to mountain sickness. Some are affected at 7,000 
feet, others escape at 14,000* No medicine, drug or chemical is known to aid, 
nor does physical fitness or exercise help appreciably. Airmen do not become 
acclimatized even if flying as much as seven hours a day for a month or two. 
Even though once acquired, acclimatization need not remain. Natives of the 
Andes sometimes fall ill with what is called chronic mountain sickness, and are 
cured only by desoent to lower levels. 

When it occurs, the ordinary "Sierran acute mountain sickness" is usually 
self-limited. Its symptoms are often alleviated by the victim lying down and 
keeping \varm, thus stopping that physical activity which had been requiring 
more oxygen when less was available. A headache tablet or two and some sleep 
are usually effective; judiciously salted food and liquids may be given later 
to replenish material lost by sickness or perspiration. Only rarely will 
any one have to retreat toward sea level. 

************ 

TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF A FIRST BASEMAN 
(A Composite Impression) 

We sleep on the hardest rocks 

We wear such big holes in our socks 

We freeze almost every night 
And wake up simply a sight! 

Breakfast is dished out at seven 

When we surely could sleep 'til eleven. 

The sun burns our faces and lips 

•Til the skin peels off in big chips. 

The wind howls right thru’ our clothes 
How to stop it nobody knows. 

We have blisters—yes, a few 
But there's no one to pity you. 

Our muscles get terribly sore 

Yet still we must climb some more. 

On the other hand... 

The scenery i3 really spectacular 
And in our common vernacular 

We say - "Brother! What a sight!" 

Staggering upward with our last bit of might. 

And the food our cooks prepare 
Is truly magnificent fare, 

Turkey and stuffing and such 
Our trouble is eating too much. 

Evening campfires are a rare delight 
Portia conducting with all her might. 

As to the leader of our band - 
Oliver K. - he's really grand 

Climbing mountains, or first ascent. 

Even cooking flapjacks - he's truly a gent. 
























EVERYBODY*S A GRANDMOTHER 


Anonymous 


Grandma is a cautious soul 
She seldom climbs a peak. 

For when she gets up to the pass 
She finds her legs are weak. 

She wears a hat or bonnet 
To protect her fragile nose. 

And stops beside the trail to put 
Adhesive on her toes. 

She pays for excess dunnage 
And brings two pairs of pants. 

She carries mentholatum 
To scare away the ants. 


Then, her wading over, grandma 
Likes the hills to roam. 

And when the trail she loses. 

She finds her own way home. 

But these brief walks on wash days 
Are not what she most likes. 

For in between her wash days 
Grandma goes on Grandma hikes. 

She loves to follow Oliver 
Upon his gentle strolls 
Across the hills and ridges. 

And up the rocky knolls. 


She sleeps upon a mattress 
Blown full of warm sweet air. 

And twice at least each day she likes 
To comb her sun-bleached hair. 


And when his yards stretch into miles 
And minutes into hours. 

She smiles for all her puffing 

And says, "What gorgeous flowers 1" 


And yet for simple grandmas 

The haplo-mamas of this recess, 

I'd like to say three words of praise,- 
Three words: no more, no less. 


For well she knows, does grandma. 
This dame with the tin cup. 

That yards and feet to Oliver 
Are merely distance up. 


The husky members of our club Loyal still to Oliver, 

For washing have no time. She walks and walks and walks. 

They brush their teeth sometimes, I guess. And pants and puffs along the trail, 
Before they start to climb, But never, never squawks. 

And wash their faces sometimes too. She pants and puffs and blows, yet sm5 

But grandma not only scrubs her socks. And puts one foot before the other. 
But bathes herself in frigid pools. And gets herself both there and back. 

And dries both on the rocks. This simple grandr-e-mother. 


So here's to simple grandmas. 

The haplo-mamas of this recess; 

I’ve sung for us three words of praise,- 
Three words: no more, no less. 






























(Ed. The success of the campfire programs 
on the second Base Camp were entirely due 
to Portia Bradley. Here is a sample of 
one of her own stunts. Your imagination 
can fill in Portia’s grimaces and vivid 
"business*' as she put it over.) 


MISS DIMWITTEY TAKES MISS SUNBURN ON A NATURE TOUR 
COVERING THE NATURE WALK SHE HAD TAKEN THE DAY BEFORE 
WITH JOHN THOMAS HOWELL 

By Portia Bradley 


MISS D. "I’m delighted to review my notes on our nature trip with that 
perfectly adorable Tom John.,, I kept right on his trail and I don’t think I 
missed much... although those Latin, Roman and French surnames were a bit 
confusing and tricky... too bad you had to miss the trip—-we all got so much 
out of it... of course I’m not as good as Mr. Towell... but then he's been 
at it so much longer., well here are my notes...if... I can only read them." 

(They pass commissary and she sees Dean Curtis and waves to 
him coyly—- Yo-hoool—— ) 

"Dean’s such a honey... you know— this morning he said to me playfully.. 

I happened to be the last one getting breakfast... you know how it is, getting 
your makeup on... these cold mornings. So he says "What do you think this 
is, the Biltmore?" I knew that was his way of trying to open the conversation., 
but... I just couldn’t think of a sharp comeback... but., as I lay in my 
bag last night.. I thought of such a good one...I’ll use it tomorrow.. Oh 
yes., here we are at the spot where John Tom said there were more than 77 
varieties...now that there is the... ahem... the True Blue Flox...there are 
two kinds.«• true and, and... well, I guess the other kind must be untrue. 

The true is not prickly., that makes the unfaithful, I mean untrue, smoothie., 
doesn’t it., just like that slick guy we met at Bishop on our way in., any¬ 
way you've got to get the association of ideas as you go along... don't you., 
what’s that? Oh', that, why that’s the.... let’s see... here it is... the rock 
gilia... soft G.... like in, like in., well never mind. Oh yes... Pen 
Heterdoxus from the Latin PARADEUCE... meaning four of a kind... that’s easy 
to remember isn’t it..,, now here we have the Prejudice of the Mountains... 
you never see this anywhere but in the mountains... mountains are very proud 
of them... Ohl my... I mean Pride of the Mountains... now maybe you think 
that little plant over there is a weed, but it isn't..,, it isn’t a weed., 
a weed is a plant out of place., in the mountains it’s in place and it’s 
called Angelica from the lacin Angel..,, oh yes, Mr. Powell said a rose is a 
weed... and he ought to know... the Sierra Club just couldn't afford to 
have anyone who didn't know his business. 

"Just a minute,... let me look at these notes....that one there? Oh’, 
yes... here it is... it’s mule or a primma donna... I don't quite get the 
association.•. do you., I must take that up with Mr. Fowell... now there are 
45 different kinds of Paint Brushes,,. I'm sure he said 45, but maybe my 
notes are wrong.,, Mr. Tom John said to be sure and get paint brushes right 
or you'll get your paints all mixed up... what a sense of humor he had... 
donchathink?.... yes... that one is so sweet., that's the Haplopapus.. or as we 
Greek scholars interpret it... anyway Dug Soule says so and he talks Greek... 
most of the time, as far as I can understand... anyway Halopaplus means 

























(Ed. The success of the campfire programs 
on the second Base Camp were entirely due 
to Portia Bradley. Here is a sample of 
one of her own stunts. Your imagination 
can fill in Portia*s grimaces and vivid 
‘'business” as she put it over.) 


MISS DIIMITTEY TAKES MISS SUNBURN ON A NATURE TOUR 
COVERING THE NATURE WALK SHE HAD TAKEN THE DAY BEFORE 
WITH JOHN THOMAS NOVELL 


By Portia Bradley 


MISS D. "I*m delighted to review my notes on our nature trip with that 
perfectly adorable Tom John... I kept right on his trail and I don’t think I 
missed much... although those Latin, Roman and French surnames were a bit 
confusing and tricky... too bad you had to miss the trip—-we all got so much 
out of it... of course I’m not as good as Mr. Towell... but then he’s been 
at it so much longer., well here are my notes...if... I can only read them.” 

(They pass commissary and she sees Dean Curtis and waves to 
him coyly—- Yo-hoool— ) 

“Dean's such a honey... you know— this morning he said to me playfully.. 

I happened to be the last one getting breakfast... you know how it is, getting 
your makeup on... these cold mornings. So he says "What do you think this 
is, the Biltmore?" I knew that was his way of trying to open the conversation., 
but... I just couldn't think of a sharp comeback... but., as I lay in my 
bag last night., I thought of such a good one...I’ll use it tomorrow.. Oh 
yes*, here we are at the spot where John Tom said there were more than 77 
varieties...now that there is the... ahem... the True Blue Flox...there are 
two kinds.•• true and, and... well, I guess the other kind must be untrue. 

The true is not prickly., that makes the unfaithful, I mean untrue, smoothie., 
doesn't it., just like that slick guy we met at Bishop on our way in., any¬ 
way you’ve got to get the association of ideas as you go along... don’t you., 
what’s that? Ohl that, why that’s the.... let's see... here it is... the rock 
gilia,.. soft G..,. like in, like in., well never mind. Oh yes... Pen 
Heterdoxus from the Latin PARADEUCE... meaning four of a kind... that’s easy 
to remember isn’t it..,, now here we have the Prejudice of the Mountains... 
you never see this anywhere but in the mountains... mountains are very proud 
of them... Ohi my... I mean Pride of the Mountains... now maybe you think 
that little plant over there is a weed, but it isn’t.... it isn’t a weed., 
a weed is a plant out of place., in the mountains it's in place and it’s 
called Angelica from the lacin Angel.... oh yes, Hr. Powell said a rose is a 
weed... and he ought to know... the Sierra Club just couldn't afford to 
have anyone who didn't know his business. 

"Just a minute,.,, let me look at these notes....that one there? Oh', 
yes... here it is... it’s mule or a primma donna... I don’t quite get the 
association... do you.. I must take that up with Mr, Fowell... now there are 
45 different kinds of Paint Brushes,,. I'm sure he said 45, but maybe my 
notes are wrong.,, Mr. Tom John said to be sure and get paint brushes right 
or you'll get your paints all mixed up... what a sense of humor he had... 
donchathink?.,., yes... that one is so sweet., that’s the Haplopapus.. or as we 
Greek scholars interpret it... anyway Dug Soule says so and he talks Greek... 
most of the time, as far as I can understand... anyway Halopaplus means 




















grand daddy.*. I don't see it,., it's so cute.,, anyway... in the venacular 
of the street it's just a dandylion..• Now over there is the Ridiculous Oasis., 
never found in the desert though... wait a minute it's P E D pedicularis, 
that’s it... something about getting in your hair... I don't get it, do you? 

Ahl I love this Hook Parsley.. Ohl No, it's button, but my notes says 
it's Sea adium cap... capitaliumm,.. anyway I prefer button... more in my 
line., and by the way have you an extra safety pin, I'm going to lose these 
pants... you know I've lost over 50 pounds since I came on the Base Camp., 
nothing fits any more... Ohl yes, you're right, that does look like Heliotrope., 
let’s see...* yes, it is a heliotrope, only it's a Wild Heliotrope., just 
like a lot os us... tee, hee, when it gets in the mountains, it goes wild... 
say did you hear about that wild party in men's quarters last night... bzz.. 
bzzz... bzzzzzzz. 

"Oh, Miss Sunburn don't touch that... it's a sand wart., it might be 
contagious... that there's an iris and it comes from Missouri... no it was 
that girl with the blue eyes and shorts and fat legs that came from Missouri., 
her name is Iris, isn't it? And here is the Potintilia Sink Foil... sink 
meaning five.... Over there? why don't you know... why that's... that's .. 
let me see my notes....that's the desert mahogany of course..•.only it grows 
in the desert only and that's xvhy you find it up here... you'll notice it 
has a soft long feathery tail.. Charlie Webber went crazy when he first saw 
it. He seemed all right when I saw him last week though....Ohl there's the 
cantelope brush... say by the way did you ever find out why Myrtle eloped 
with that travelling salesman... he was just too too for words... Ohl did 
I say cantelope, I must have been thinking of those cantelopes Dean gave us 
for breakfast.., I meant antelope.,, And surely you recognize that... although 
it doesn't look like it... it's grass... but Mr. Cowell says it's very 
important....it grows all round the world... he found it even in Scotland and 
it made him feel so at home. 

"Ohl my dear... that's the Naked buckwheat.•• no it doesn't even wear 
a single leaf... and this here is what the 14,000 feet hikers go cuckoo 
about. Pandemonium... Hr. Cowell said it can always be found in married 
quarters....but then I wouldn't know... thank goodness... And I certainly re¬ 
member this flower....and of course you know it... it's yarrow, named after 
the great Egyptian god Achilles, the man who stubbed his toe., or something... 
anyway he was famous., flat feet....no I have it, he was a heel, that's it., 
you know these botany trips are so educational they teach you history, 
mythology and everything... now just you look at that little thing there., 
that's a Louse Wert... there are many kinds of louses... Say maybe that's 
why Oliver brought that can of D.D.T. Now that little pink stalk of flowers, 
they call an Elephant's Snoot....just why I can't see., isn't that just 
like botanists....you've got to have an imagination to be a botanist dontcha? 

That yellow one there is easy...it's a mimulus.. Greek for Monkey... 
just get the association., see it has a pouch like a kangaroo or a pelican., 
an here is that precious little Blue Gentian.,.. I thought Tom John would 
faint in my arms when he came across some White Gentians•• I couldn't see 
anything funny about that, but then these botanists... sometimes they're 
queer.. Those trees over there? Why they're Trembling aspens., they 
tremble like that from the frost... no it isn't frosty now... no that isn’t 
rain... only mountain due., why don't you know it never rains in the Sierra, 
but then we had better get back for lunch. 

On the way back I'll tell you ALL about the geology'' of these mountains., 
i 'won't take long... it's so simple. Mr. Rowell says these Sierra Nevadas 













are nothing hut remnants... unglaciated... di-morpho....something or 
other... folded ridges of sediment,...looks more like they were shirred 
or scrambled... he says they were tucked, you know pleated... just like that 
light blue dress I wore to the party last fall....you remember the one 
George took me to, when he said... and I said., and then.... but then it 
was all George’s fault... Ohl yes that reminds me... see those wrinkles over 
there., they’re faults....they've been converted... no he said up-lifted.. 

I mean lifted...the way the movie stars have their faces lifted... that’s 
what keeps nature so beautiful and young..,.that’s why the east slope is 
always green and the west isn’t... anyway he said so...so there... and 
you see that big rock., that’s an ignatius rock....he said it was intruded., 
always intruding... just like that tall kid in the dinner line.. I’m going 
to speak to Oliver about him., gee, I’m getting hungry, we’ll have to 
hurry, maybe Dean’ll have lamb for dinner... and by the way that boulder 
up there is a mutton back....does kinda look like one... doesn’t it., well 
that’s the result of the action of fishers sitting on them... there’s so 
many fishermen in this region... did you get some of John Mazda’s trout last 
night,., he’s so nice.. The crack’s in that rock?? Oh’, that’s.. Oh, now 
I get it, those were what Mr. Dowell said we re the fishers... you see, it’s 
this way., well anyway, fishermen are all cracked anyway... it’s so simple, 
anyone could get that,. These rocks near camp are derelects-— derelect 
rocks dropped by the glaciers who were en route some place else... derelics 
never know where they’re going— sorta erratic ain’t they? Well, here we 
are., I’m signed up to pare potatoes for Mr, Curtis and I’m looking 
forward to it so. I think I’ve covered it all and it’s been such fun 
introducing you to the flora and fauna of this perrfectly glorrious High 
Sierra. By now. 






























Base Camp Only a Warm Up 
MacRaes Climb Whitney 




The MacRaes 
1205 Delaware Avenue 
Wilmington 19, Delaware 

September 20, 1946 

Dear Oliver, 

Believe it or not, we really did get to the top of Whitneyi Me, tool 
Allan went up twice, of course, but I stayed at about 12,500 the second time and 
read Scott’s "Lord of the Isles", and favorite selections of mine from the 
Bible while he went up. 

It was a glorious week. We stayed at the Portal the first night, and the 
next day made our way three times to Lone Pine Lake, It takes longer to get 
equipment up a la MacRae than a la Sierra Club, but we got there just the same. 
Some boys came along after awhile and gave us a lift. 

The next day we went on up to Mirror Lake and spent the day there reading, 
enjoying the scenery, and swimming in the lake. 

The third day we went on up about half-way up that steep slope to the pass, 
and then about supper time we began to look for a camp site. About fifty yards 
off the trail, and about the same distance from a large snow field, we found a 
level place surrounded by four huge rocks which formed protection from the wind 
so camped there, and started off early next morning for the top. 

Since the trail crossed and recrossed the snow many times, we decided to 
use Ralph’s instructions in rock climbing and scramble up. That took a little 
longer and required more puff, but we made it and what a view we had as we ate 
our lunch! Immediately below us was a large, circular, dark blue lake, and 
right next to it was a long, thin, brilliantly green one. The contrast was 
remarkable. 

Off in the distance were two small lakes which looked black from so far, 
and as we sat to rest we found great delight in watching the little white clouds 
float into and out of these lakes. 

It was about four in the afternoon when we reached the top, and we waited 
for the sunset. After supper, we looked straight down below us into Iceberg 
Lake and saw one of the loveliest sights we had either of us ever seen. Sheer 
cliffs rose abruptly from the water’s edge, and they were now a bright gold in 
the sunset glow. The waters of the lake were black and still. As we watched 
the cliffs were mirrored in the lake so clearly that it looked like a picture 
in a gilt frame. It was beautiful. 

It became apparent that the sunset was not going to be very special so 
we started down about six o’clock. It was already dark when we crossed the 
pass and started down to our camp site on the other side. Hence we stuck to 



































the trail, crossing the various patches of snow by flashlight. You are 
probably shaking your head in disapproval, but it really wasn’t too 
dangerous. You see, the snow was now fairly hard, and whore it became 
slippery, I sat down in most Un-Sierra Club fashion and slid on the safest 
part of my anatomy. Don’t misjudge Allan. He was most professional in 
his methods. You can’t always hold a man for what his wife does, you know. 

The next day was Saturday, and we just rested and read all day. Late 
in the afternoon, Allan investigated an old trail that led off to the side 
from the Pass Trail, and found an old forge. 

Sunday he went back up for another look, and X waited for him in camp, 
until late in the afternoon, when I gathered up my belongings and started 
down. Consultation Lake was so lovely when I arrived there, that I couldn't 
tear myself away. There I sat and drank it in until Allan came and tore me 
away. We camped again at Mirror Lake and on Monday returned to the Portal 
to meet the Forest Ranger who had promised to drive us to Lone Pine. 

Thereby hangs another tale, but I'll let Allan tell you that one. It’s on 
me this time. 

All in all, I enjoyed your Sierra tremendously. I’m glad Allan took 
me out there. 

Hope our stories will be ^.11 right. We've had a very busy time since 
we came back, and we aren't yet quite responsible these days. 


Cordially yours. 


Grace 































BASE CAMP BOTANY, 1946 
By John Thonas Howell 


The plants collected or noted on the Sierra Club’s 1946 Base Camp came 
from a restricted region along the crest of the Sierra Nevada in the vicinity 
of Mono Pass. On the east slope of the range in Inyo County, collections were 
made in the Little Lakes Valley at the headwaters of Roclc Creek (the Rock 
Creek Lake Basin), and on the west slope in Fresno County, collections we re 
made in the Fourth Recess and elsewhere about the headwaters of Mono Creek. 

That this rugged region of summit ridges and glacier-carved basins and canyons 
is very compact and restricted may be judged from the fact that places explored 
lie within a 4-mile radius of Mono Pass vrtiich was about half way between our 
two camps on Rock Creek and in the Fourth Recess. All collections were made 
at elevations of 10,000 to 12,900 feet at tirnberline or above in the two 
highest boreal life zones, the Hudsonian Zone and the Arctic-alpine Zone. Over 
600 specimens were obtained, representing 364 species and varieties. This is 
the smallest number of kinds so far reported in any Base Camp Botany but that 
can be accounted for (1) by the limited area covered and (2) by the high 
altitude of the area. Actually the number of species and the list of them 
should prove of even greater interest because of the narrow altitudinal and 
areal limits that have been set. If other Base Camp botanies have been more 
or less diffuse in the extent of territory covered, the present list will not 
share that faulti 

Of special floristic interest is a comparison of the present list with 
the "Plants of Rock Creek Lake Basin," a 1938 check list by Frank W. Peirson. 

The Peirson list, restricted to the Inyo side of the mountains and to elevations 
above 10,500 feet, is especially remarkable because it and a 1942 supplement 
contain no fewer than 344 species and varieties. The present list indicates 
that 313 kinds were found in the Easin during our brief stay of seven days and 
that 52 of that number are not in Peirson’s enumeration. Whereas that list 
noted little below 10,500 feet at Heart Lake, the present list extends northward 
to the 10,300-foot contour. It is in this extended area, designated herein 
as "Mosquito Flat," that most of the "additions" to the Peirson list were 
found. Although most of them are beyond the limits set by Peirson, the extend¬ 
ed range of the present list falls naturally into the area of the Basin in a 
biogeographic sense since the 10,300-foot cohtour closely approximates the 
lower distributional limit of the White-bark Pine, Pinus albioaulis , and 
hence, the lower limit of the Hudsonian Zone in this canyon. 

In the catalogue of collections, the following localities are in or 
adjacent to the Rock Creek Basin in Inyo County: Heart, Long, Mack, Box, Ruby, 
Gem, and Treasure lakes, Morgan and Mono passes. Mosquito Flat, and Mono Mesa. 
Plants from the following localities were collected in Fresno County in the 
drainage of Mono Creek: Mt, Starr, Gold Ridge, Gold Lake, Gold Creek, Fourth 
Recess, Mono Rock, Mono Ridge, Pioneer Basin, Mt. Hopkins, and Mt. Crocker. 
Several unglaciated uplands bearing no geographic names, I have designated 
as follows: Gold Ridge, the 11,500—12,000-foot ridge north of Mono Pass and 
southwest of Gold Lake; Mono Mesa, the 12,000-foot tableland northeast of 
Gold Lake; Mono Ridge, the 11,500-foot divide south of Mono Rock between the 
Third and Fourth recesses. Gold Lake is the lake at 11,000 ft. at the head 
of Mono Creek, and Gold Creek is that part of Mono Creek between the Fourth 
Recess and Gold Lake. 







































The collections from Mosquito Flat and from Mono Mesa are especially note¬ 
worthy. The n*ne Mosquito Flat is applied to an elongate area of meadow ani 
canyonside that extends along Rock Creek for about a half mile below the s-art 
of the Mono Pass Trail. In the area explored, less perhaps than one-eighth 
square mile, 202 species and varieties were found. When it is recalled that 
in Smiley s Boreal Flora of the Sierra Nevada of California" 633 species a»e 
treated the richness of the Mosquito Flat flora can be appreciated! I know 
of no place comparable to it in the Sierra Nevada. 

Mono Mesa, with an area of less than a quarter square mile and with an 
elevation of 12,000 to 12,240 feet, is an unglaciated granitic upland surrounded 
on nearly all sides by abrupt declivities and precipices. It slopes gently 
to the west but, remarkably enough, it is drained in three directions! welt 
Mono Creek, north into Hilton Creek, and east into Rock Creek. Although 
much of the mesa is covered with loose coarse sand in which few plants grow" 
a notably rich collection of 73 kinds was obtained on two visits, this figu-« 
not including the 10 found on the precipitous side of the mesa above Gold Lake. 
Since an approximate estimate of the number of all species found growing in 
the Sierra Nevada above timberline is probably about 300, it will be seen tha 4 - 
noarly on-fourth of the Arctic-alpine flora It the onto. ran^e grows ™ tte“ 
limited area of Mono Mesa. The Dana Plateau in Mono County, a similar but 

ZT" n ? laciflted al P i119 tableland, is the only Sierran area of this 
sort, with which I am acquainted, with a richer flora. 

As with other Base Camp botanies (for 1940, 1941, and 1942), the plants 
are arranged alphabetically in the families and the families follow the order 
in Jepaon s Manual of the Flowering Plants of California." The collection 
on which the list is based is deposited in the California Academy of Sciences 

Sich f ° r Stl,dy ” ith tha aid ° f ^ ^W-a^crs 

Acknowledgments. The botanical exploration of a region is a lot of fun 
[HI d ° “ ° n ^ vaca 'tioni), but, it is also wfrk. lor Iheir 

S™ and assl ^ an ° e the present project, I am grateful to my fellow 
Base Campers, particularly to Dean Curtis, Roxana Ferris, Fritz Gerstacker, 

Pwne' amnSiiS 8 ' ! Frances Payne, and Charles Townsend. Frances 

Payne suppiied many locality-records by collecting plants on trips when I was 

„° * ong : two of ‘the rarest plants reported. Carex Haydeniana and Salix 
|gcadensis are among the plants she found. AnTEo O liver Kehr lein^5d-the 

for lL l ^ ng JfT 1 ** 6 ® 1 wish to express my deep and special gratitude 
facilities that made the collection and the present report possible. 


California Acadeuy of Sciences 
September 12, 1946 
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FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 


Botrychium simplex Hitchc. Small Grape-fern. 

Mosquito Flat; Heart Lake; Fourth Recess (22606). 

Cryptogramma acrostichoides R. Br. Parsley Fern. 

Long Lake (<!2454); Mono Rock (22549). 

Cystopteris fragilis (L.) Berah. Fragile Fern. 

Mosquito Flat (22301); south side of Mono Pass (22497); Mono Mesa (22752) 
Pellaea Breweri D. C. Eat. Brewer*s Cliff-brake. 

Mosquito Flat; Mono Rock; Mono Mesa (22753). 

Woodsia scopulina D. C. Eat. Rocky Mountain Woodsia. 

Box Lake (22434); Gem Lake. 

Isoetes Bolanderi Engelm. Bolander*s Quillwort. 

Between Gem and Long lakes (22477); Box Lake (22836); Gem Lake; Fourth 
Recess (Charles Townsend). 

Selaginella Watsonii Underw. Alpine Moss-fern. 

Mosquito Flat; Mt. Starr (22510); Mono Rock; Mono Mesa (22728). 

CONIFERS 


Juniperus occidentalis Hook. Western Juniper. 

Mosquito Flat; Mono Creek below Fourth Recess (Stella Lovering). 

Pinus albicaulis Engelm. White-bark Pine. 

The common 5-needle pine at Rock Creek and Fourth Recess, becoming shrubby at 
timberline, as on Mono Mesa at 12,000 ft. (22770). 

Pinus Jeffreyi Murr. Jeffrey Pine. 

Cone of this 3-needle pine found on Mono Creek above Second Recess by Lois 
Claypole. Seedlings seen at Long and Box lakes. 

Pinus Murrayana Balf. Lodge-pole Pine. 

Common tree with paired needles at Rock Creek and Fourth Recess. Although 
not usually a timberline pine, stunted "trees" about 6 inches tall were 
found at 12,000 ft. on Mono Mesa (22769). 

Isuga Mertensiana (Bong.) Carr. Mountain Hemlock. 

Forming shrubby thickets in Fourth Recess near the falls (22529); elsewhere 
m upper Mono Creek region as occasional trees. 


FLOWERING PLAITS 

Agropyron pauoiflorum (Schwein.) Hitchc. 
Mosquito" Flat (22281). 

Agropyron Pringlei (Scribn. & Smith) Hitchc. 

Side of Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22693). 
Agropyron Saundersii (Vasey) Hitchc. 

Box Lake (22833). 

Agrostis idahoensis Nash. 

Mosquito Flat (22310). 

Agrostis Rossae Vasoy. 

Mosquito Flat (22311); Mono Rock (22567). 
Agrostis scabra Willd. 

Mosquito Flat (22422). 

Agrostis Thurberiana Hitchc. 

Pioneer - Basin (22649); Fourth Recess (22782). 
Bromus marginatus Nees. 

Mosquito Flat (22331). 

Calamagrost is Breweri Thurb. 

Mosquito Flat (22277); Mono Mesa (22730). 
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Calamagrostis canadensis (Michx.) Beauv. 

Mosquito Flat"‘(22341')', 

Calamagrostis purpurasoens R. Br, 

Mosquito Flat (22266); Box Lake (22438); Fourth Recess (Frances Payne)* 
Pioneer Basin (22656); Mono Mesa (22704); Gold Ridge (22795), 

Danthonia intermedia Vasey. 

Mosquito Flat (22272); Box Lake (22829); Pioneer Basin (22672). 

Danthonia unispicata Munro. 

Gem Lake (22820). 

Deschampsia caespitos a (L.) Beauv. 

Mosquito Flat (22312); Mono Rock (22543), 

Deschampsia danthonioid es (Trin.) Munro. 

Mosquito Flat (22494')'. 

Deschampsia elongate (Hook,) Munro, 

Mosquito Flat, 

Festuca rubra L. 

Mosquito Flat (22286). 

Festuca ovina L. var. brachyphylla (Schult.) Piper. 

Mosquito Flat (22265, 22276)7“ Mt. Starr; Mono Ridge (22598); Mt. Hopkins 
(22616); Mono Mesa (22706). F 

Koeleria cristata (L.) Pers. 

Mosquito Flat (22285); Box Lake (22433); Pioneer Basin (22657); Mono Mesa 
(227 51)• 

Melica bulbosa Geyer• 

Box Lake (22439); Gold Crook (22687), 

Melica stricta Boland, 

Box Lake (22436); Gem Lake (22821). 

Muhlenborgia filiformis (Thurb.) Rydb, 

Mosquito Flat (22332). 

Muhlenbergla Richardsonis (Trin.) Rydb. 

Mosquito Flat (22492);Mono Mesa (22758), 

Oryzopsis Kingii (Boland.) Beal, 

Mosquito Flat (22308). 

Phleum alpinum L. 

Mosquito Flat (22330). 

Poa annua L. 

Mosquito Flat (22493). 

Poa. epilis Scribn, 

Ruby Lake (22410); between Gem and Long lakes (22476); Mono Rook (22536 
22537); Pioneer Basin (22646, 22666); Mono Mesa (22734). 

Poa g racillima Vasey. 

Mosquito Flat (22358); Mono Rock (22556). 

P° a Leibergii Scribn. 

Mt. Starr (22511); north side of Mono Pass (22518); Gold Ridge (22790). 

Poa nervosa (Hook.) Vasey. 

Mosquito Flat (22356); south side of Mono Pass (22504); Mono Rock (22533); 
Mt. Hopkins (22636); Mono Mesa (22736). 

P° a pratensis L. 

Mosquito Flat (22280). 

Poa rupicola Nash. 

Gold Ridge (22788); Mono Mesa (22705). 

P°a Sandbergii Vasey, 

Mosquito Flat (22357, 22364); Pioneer Basin (22647). 

Sitanion Hystrix (Nutt.) J. G. Smith. 

S^ t % 6labr0US : Mos< l uito Flat (22263); Mt. Hopkins (22622); Mono Mesa 
U2735); Gold Ridge (22787). Plants cinereous-pubescent; Mosquito Flat 
(22421); side of Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22691). 
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St ip a californica Merr, & Dav, 

Mosquito Flat (22260). 

Stipa oolumbiana Macoun. 

Box Lake (22442), 

Stipa ocoidentalis Thurb. 

Fourth Recess. 

Stipa pinetor um Jones. 

Mono Mesa ("22764); Gold Ridge (22798). 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. 

Mono Rock (22548); Mono Ridge (22583)? Mt. Hopkins (22642); Pioneer Basin 
(22670); Mono Mesa (22739). 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. var. Congdonii (Scribn. &Merr.) Hitchc. 

Mosquito Flat (22298)• 

Trisetum spicatum (L.) Richt. var molle (Michx.) Beal. 

Mosquito Flat (22261); Mono Rock; Gold Creek (Frances Payne); Mono Mesa (22725). 
Trisetum Wolfii Vasey. 

Mosquito Flat (22282). 

Car ex abrupta Mkze• 

Mosquito Flat (22329); Long Lake (22811); Pioneer Basin (22671); Gold Creek 
(22683); Fourth Recess (22780). 

Car ex albonigra Mkze. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22381); Long Lake (22450); Morgan Pass 
(22466); Fourth Recess (22527); Mono Mesa (22715). 

Carex aquatilis Wahl. 

Mack Lake (22830). 

Carex arctogena H. Smith. 

Mono Mesa (22750). 

Carex athrostachya Olney, 

Mosquito Flat (22314), 

Carex aurea Nutt. 

Mosquito Flat (22320), 

Carex brevipes W. Boott. 

Mosquito Flat (22323); Ruby Lake (22408); Mono Rock (22558); Pioneer Basin 
(22662). 

Carex Breweri Boott. 

Morgan Pass (22462); Fourth Recess (Frances Payne); Mono Rock (22540); 

Mt. Hopkins (22635); Mono Mesa (22722). 

Carex oanescens L« 

Mosquito Flat (22324). 

Carex Congdonii Bailey. 

Morgan Pass (22474); Mono Rock (22534); Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22692). 

Carex danaensis Stacey. 

Mono "Mesa (22700). 

Carex Douglasii Boott. 

Mosquito Flat; Heart Lake (22432). 

Carex Eastwoodiana Stacey. 

Box Lake (22435). 

Carex epa pillosa Mkze. 

Box Lake" (22441). 
par ex exserta Mkze. 

Mosquito Flat (22315); Mono Rock (22555); Pioneer Basin (22668); Gold Lake 
(22688); Mono Mesa (22699), 
par ex festivella Mkze. 

Mosquito Plat (22328); Box Lake (22440). 
ferex filifolia Nutt. 

Long Lake. 














































Car ex fissuricola Mkze. 

Mosquito Plat; Long Lake (22448); Mono Rock (22541); Gold Creek (Frances 
Payne). 

Carex gymnoclada Ilolm. 

' Mosquito Flat (22322); Long Lake (22449); Pioneer Basin (22661); Fourth 
Recess (22677). 

Carex Hay deni ana Olney. 

Fourth Recessabove the falls (Frances Payne). 

Carex Helleri Mkze, 


Morgan Pass (22469); Mono Pass (22500); Mt. Starr (22514); Mono Ridge (22595); 
Mt, Hopkins (22634); Mono Mesa (22768). 

Carex heteroneura W. Boott. 

Mosquito Flat (22318), 

Carex Hoodii Boott * 

Mosquito Flat (22321). 

Carex illota Bailey. 

Mosquito Flat (22326); Pioneer Basin (22653); Fourth Recess (22680). 

Carex inflata Huds. 

Mosquito Flat (22428). 

Carex Jonesii Bailey. 

Mosquito Flat (22613). 

Carex lanuginosa Michx. 

Mosquito Flat (22316). 

Carex leporinella Mkze• 

Treasure Lakes (22827), 

Carex multicostata Mkze. 

Mosquito Flat (22317); Mono Rock (22557); Mono Creek at 10,000 ft. (22675); 
Pioneer Basin (22650). 

Carex nigricans - C. -A.. Mey. 

Carex phaeocephala Piper. 

0-Rong Lake; t Ruby Lake (22407); Treasure Lakes (22826); Morgan Pass (22475); 

Mono Pass:(22505); Mt, Starr (22515); Foyrth Recess (Frances Payne); Mono 
Ridge. (22594); Mt. Hopkins (22628); Mono Mesa (22701). 

Carex praeceptorura - Mkze. 

"Between Mcrsquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22384);,Pioneer Basin (22648); 

'..Fourth Recess (.22679). 

SSCB Sfr Ro'ssli .Boott, , 

Mosquito Flat (22325); Mono Ridge (22574);'Pioneer Basin (22667); Mono Mesa' ' ; 

C Uff ??6^9-f j* J r v* t* -I ■!;>• p,~ 

Carex scopulorum Holm.. 

Or Mack Leke. (22831). '* 

Carex, spectab.il is Dewey , 

'• r .Mosquito : Fl*t r (22313); Morgan Pass (22465);“ Mono Rock; Pioneer Basin (22665). 
Carex straminiformis Bailey.. ..... h ... 

C(22415); Morgan Pass (22464); Mono Rock (22535); Mt. Hopkins 
(2,2625.)V“V .f'~ 

Carex subfusca W. Boott. 

"-Mosquito Flat (223^7). 

.^arex s.ubpigr jeans - St&cey. 

.ifosquito Flat (22319); Fourth Recess (22607). 

Carex vernacula Bailey.' 

Morgan Pass (2 2463)j * Fourth Recess (Frances Payne); Mono Rock (22539); 

C Cold Ridge (22796), 

^ _ i . 


glecfcharis pauciflora (tightf.) Link. , ....... 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22389); 




Mono Rock (22545). 
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E leooharis pauciflora (Lightf.) Link. var. Suksdorfiana Svens. 

Mosquito Flat (22271). 

Eriophorum orinigerum (Gray) Beetle, Sierra Cottongrass. 

Long Lake (22456). 

Soirpus Clementis Jones. 

Mosquito" Flat ''(22304); Ruby Lake (22411); Mono Rock (22546); Gold Lake 
(Frances Payne). 

Juncus balticus Willd. 

Mosquito Flat (22302), 

Juncus Drummondii E. Mey. 

Mosquito Flat; Ruby Lake (22409); Pioneer Basin (22654). 

Juncus mexicanus Willd. 

Mosquito Flat (22296), 

Juncus nevadensis Wats. 

Mosquito Flat; between Gem and Long lakes (22479); Mono Mesa (22772). 
Juncus orthophyllus Cov. 

Mosquito Flat (22491); Box Lake. 

Juncus Parryi Engelm. 

Mosquito Flat (22309); Mono Rock (22550); Mono Mesa (22767). 

Juncus sphaerocarpus Nees. 

Mosquito Flat (22349). 

Juncus sp. 

One of Dr, F. J. Hermann’s undescribed diminutive annuals. Mosquito Flat 
(22490); near Ruby Lake (22803); Mono Creek Canyon at 10,000 ft. (22673); 
Fourth Recess (22682). 

Luzula congesta (Thuill 0 ) Lejeune. 

Mosquito Flat (22303); Ruby Lake (22412); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 
Luzula divarioata ?Jats. 

Ruby Lake (22417); Mono Rock (22547); Mono Mesa (22749). 

Luzula multiflora (Retz.) Lejeune. 

Mosquito Flat (22262); Pioneer Basin. 

Luzula parviflora (Ehrh.) Desv. 

Fourth Recess (22609); Pioneer Basin (22652). 

Luzula spicata (L.) DC, & Lamk. 

Mosquito Flat (22267); Long Lake (22455); north side of Mono Pass (22519); 
Fourth Recess; Mono Mesa (22721). 

Luzula subcongesta (Wats.) Jeps. 

Ruby Lake (22406); Gem Lake (22818). 

Allium parvum Kell. Small Onion. 

Pioneer Basin. 

Allium validum Wats. Swamp Onion. 

Mosquito Flat (22250). 

Calochortus Leichtlinli Hook. f. Subalpine Mariposa Lily. 

Found at Hidden Lakes by Homer Wellman. 

Lilium nevadense Eastw. Sierra Leopard Lily. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lajcs (22394); Mono Creek at Fourth Recess. 
Smilacina stellata (L.) Desf. False Solomon’s Seal. 

Mosquito Flat (22249); Box Lake (22834). 

Tofield ia occidentalis Wats. 

Gem Lake (22825), 

Veratrum oalifornicum Dur. Corn-lily. 

Heart Lake; Fourth Recess. 

Iris mis souriensis Nutt. Western Flag. 

Mosquito Flat (22252). 

Sisyrinch ium idahoense Bick. Blue-eyed Grass. 

Box Lake (2283571 
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Habenaria leucostachys Lindl. White Rein-orchis. 

Mosquito Flat; Mono Creek near Fourth Recess (Ruth Parker). 

Pop ulus tremuloides Michx. Quaking Aspen. 

Mosquito Flat; Mono Creek near Fourth Recess. 

Salix cascadensis Ckll, Cascade Willow, 

Fourth Recess above the falls (Frances Payne). 

Salix Eastwoodiae Ckll. Eastwood Willow. 

Mosquito Flat (22246); Heart Lake (22838). 

Salix Geyeriana Anderss. var argentea (Bebb) Schn. 

Mosquito Flat (22244). 

Salix Lemmonii Bebb? 

Heart Lake (22837). The leaves of the single plant (pistillate) found are 
not typical of the Lemmon Willow. 

S alix m onica Bebb. Mono Willow. 

Mosquito Flat (22247)} Long Lake, stems prostrate (22813). 

Salix orestera Schn. Timberline Willow. 

Mosquito Flat (22254)} Mt. Hopkins (22637). 

Salix petrophila Rydb. var. caespitosa (Xenn.) Schn. Sierra Mat Willow. 

Mosquito Flat (22353)} Morgan Pass (22461)} Fourth Recess (22784). 

Castanopsis sempervirens (Kell.) Dudley. Chinquapin. 

Mosquito Flat} Mono Rock. 

Eriogonum incanum T, & G. 

Ruby Lake - ^22416)} Mono Ridge (22600)} Mt. Hopkins (22633)} Mono Mesa (22720). 
Eriogonum Lobbii T. & G. 

Mono Pass Trail above Ruby Lake (22610). 

Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var. deductum (Greene) Jeps. 

Mosquito Flat (22371)} Long Lake. 

Eriogonum nudum Dougl. var. scapigerum (Bastw.) Jeps. 

Long Lake} Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Eriogonum ochrocephalum Wats. var. agnellum Jeps. 

Mt. Hopkins (22626)} Mono Mesa (22771)} Gold Ridge (22801). 

Eriogonum ovalifolium Nutt. var. nivale (Canby) Jones. 

Heart Lake (22430)} Mono Pass} Mono Ridge (22581)} Mono Mesa (22741). 

Eriogonum spergulinum Gray. 

Mosquito Flat (22360). 

Eriogonum umbellatum Torr. subsp. aridum (Greene) Stokes. Sulphur-flower. 

Mosquito Flat (22289). 

Oxyria digyna (L.) Kill. Alpine Sorrel. 

Mosquito Flat} Heart Lake} Mt. Starr (22512)} Fourth Recess (Frances Payne)t 
Mono Mesa (22762). 1 

Polyg onum Douglasii Greene. 

Gold Creek. 

Polygonum Douglasii Greene var. latifolium (Engelm.) Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22333). * 

Polygonum Kelloggii Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22351)} Gold Creek. 

Polygonum minimum Wats» 

Gem Lake} Mono Rock (22570). 

Polygonu m sawatchense Small. 

Mosquito^FI at (22347). 

Rumgx paucifolius Nutt. var. gracilescsns Rech. f. 

Mosquito Flat (22372)} Ruby Lake (22399)} Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne)} 

Mono Rock (22571). Plants collected on Mono Mesa (22723) are only 1 to 
% inches tall, 

—■ mex triangulivalvis Rech. f. 

Mosquito Flat (22496). 
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Chenopodium atroyirens Rydb. 

Mosquito Flat’ (2"2S77)« 

Calyptridium roseum Wats. 

Mosquito Flat (22481). 

Calyptridium umbellatum (Torr.) Greene var. caudiciferum (Gray) Jeps. Pussy Paws. 
Mosquito Flat "(22255); Mono Pass; Mono Rock; Mt. Hopkins (22639); Mono Mesa 
(22732). 

Lewisia nevadensis (Gray) Rob. 

Hear Ruby Lake (*22802); Mono Mesa (22744). 

Le wisia pygmaea (Gray) Rob, 

Long Lake; Treasure Lakes; Mono Pass; Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne); Mono 
Mesa (22729, 22748). 

Lewisia sierrae Ferris• 

Fourth Recess (22522); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Montia Chamissoi (Ledeb.) D, & J, 

Mosquito Flat; Fourth Recess. 

Arenaria capillaris Poir. 

Heart Lake (22431); Mono Pass Trail (22805), 

Arenaria Huttallii Pax var. gracilis Rob. 

Ruby Lake "(22403); Mono Ridge (22596); Mt. Hopkins (22623). 

Arenaria obtusiloba (Rydb.) Fern. 

North side of Mono Pass; Mono Mesa (22724); Fourth Recess (Frances Payne). 
Arenaria propinqua Richards. 

Mono Mesa (22774). 

Arenaria Rossii R. Br. 

Mono Mesa (22773). This is apparently the first record of this arctic and 
alpine species in California. 

Sagina saginoides (L.) Britt, var. hesperia Fern. 

Mosquito Flat (22427). 

Silene bernardina Wats. 

Between Ruby Lake and Mosquito Flat (22392). 

Silene Menziesii Hook. 

Mosquito Flat (22419). 

Silene Watsonii Rob. 

Long Lake (22453); Mono Ridge (22588); Mt. Hopkins (22631); Mono Mesa (22717). 
Stellaria longipes Goldie. 

Mosquito Flat (22273); Fourth Recess. 

Stellaria umbellata Turcz. 

Mosquito Flat (22335)„ 

Acon i tum columbianum Nutt. Monkshood. 

Mosquito Flat (22832). 

Aquil ogia formo sa Fisch. Red Columbine. 

Mosquito Flat~(22274). 

Aquil egia pub e scens Cov. Sierra Columbine. 

Box Lake (22446);' Mono Mesa (22759). At Long Lake a starry-flowered spurless 
form grew with the normal type. 

Delphinium polyoladon Eastw. Sierra Larkspur. 

Mosquito Flat (22257); Mono Rock; Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne). 

Ranunculus Eschscholtzii Schlect. Eschscholtz Buttercup. 

Between Ruby Lake and Mosquito Flat (22393); Mono Rock (22544); Pioneer 
Basin (Frances Payne). 

Thalictrum Fendleri Engelm. Fendler’s Meadow-rue. 

Mosquito Flat (22370); Fourth Recess (22604); Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne). 
Thalictrum sparsiflorum Turcz. var. nevadense Boivin. 

Mosquito Flat (22279). 

Arabis divaricarpa Nels. 

Mosquito Flat (22423). 
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Arabis Drummondii Gray. 

Ruby Lake ("22402); Fourth Recess (22532); Gold Creek (22714). 

Arabis Ho lboellii Hornem. var, pendulocarpa (Nels.) Rollins. 

Mosquito Flat (22368, 22488); Morgan Pass. 

Arabis H olboellii Hornem. var, pinetorum (Tidestr.) Rollins. 

Mosquito Flat (22359). 

Arabis Holboellii Hornem. var. retrof racta (Grah.) Rydb. 

Mosquito Flat (*22376). 

Arabis inyoensis Rollins. 

Long Lake' (22815); Ruby Lake; Fourth Recess (22525); Pioneer Basin (22651); 

Mono Mesa (22755). 

Arabis Lemmonii Wats. 

Heart Lake; Mono Pass (22503); Mono Ridge (22580); Mono Mesa (22757). 

Arabis Lemmonii Wats, var. depauperata (Nels. & ICenn.) Rollins. 

Morgan Pass; Mono Ridge (22580a); Mt. Hopkins (22615); Mono Mesa (22757a); 

Gold Ridge (22791). 

Arabis Lyallii Wats, var. nubigena (Macbr. & Pays.) Rollins. 

Box Lake (22444). 

Arabis platysperma Gray. 

Mosquito Flat (22355); Mono Rock (22563); Mono Creek at 10,000 ft. (22674); 
side of Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22777). 

Arabis platysperma Gray var. Howellii (Wats.) Jeps. 

Mosquito Flat (22355a); Ruby Lake; Mono Ridge (22593); Mt. Hopkins (22614); 

Mono Mesa (22733), 

Descurainia californica (Gray) Schulz. 

Mosquito Flat (22269). 

Draba Breweri Wats. 

Mosquito Flat; Mt. Starr; Mono Ridge (22585); Mt. Hopkins (22620); Mono Mesa 
(22718); Gold Ridge (22785). 

Draba Breweri Wats. var. sublaxa Jeps. 

Long Lake (22451). 

Draba densifolia Nutt. 

Mono Mesa (22696a); Gold Ridge (22797). 

Draba Lemmonii Wats. 

Morgan Pass (22467); Mt. Starr (22508); Fourth Recess (Frances Payne); Mono 
Mesa (22747). 

Draba oligosperma Hook. var. subsessilis (Wats.) Schulz. 

Mt. Starr (22508a); Mono Ridge (22586); Mono Mesa (22696); Gold Ridge (22797a). 
Draba sierrae Sharsmith, 

Morgan Pass (22470); Mono Pass (22506). Also collected by Fritz Gerstacker 
at the head of the Third Recess. 

Draba stenoloba Ledeb. var. n ana (Schultz) C, L. Hitchc. 

Mosquito Flat (22300); Gem Lake (22817); Fourth Recess (22523). 

Erys imum perenne (Wats.) Abrams. Sierra Vfallflower. 

Mosquito Flat (22307); Gold Ridge (22794). 

Rorippa curvisiliqu a (Hook.) Bessey. 

Mosquito Flat (22334). 

Streptanthus tortuosus Kell, var, orbiculatus (Greene) Hall. Sierra Jewel- 
flower , 

Gold Creek (22685). 

Rhodio la integrifolia Raf. Rose-root. 

Ruby Lake (223957; Mono Mesa (22746). 

Sedum stenopetalum Pursh. 

Between Ruby Lake and Mosquito Flat (22379); Pioneer Basin; Mt. Crocker 
(Oliver Kehrlein). 

Heuchera rubescens Torr. var. Rydbergiana R. B. & L. Sierra Alumroot. 

Mosquito Flat (22243); Morgan Pass (22468). 
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Jain esia americana T. & G. var. oaliforni ca (Small) Jeps. 

Between Ruby Lake and Mosquito Flat (22383); side of Mono Mesa above Gold Lake 
(22775). 

Lithophragma bulbifera Rydb. 

Mosquito Flat (22336); Long Lake; Fourth Recess (22524); Gold Creek. 

Hitella Breweri Gray. 

Fourth Recess (22681); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Parnassia califomica (Gray) Greene. Grass-of-Parnassus. 

Box Lake; Gem Lake; Fourth Recess (Charles Townsend). 

Ribes cereum Dougl. 

Mosquito Flat (22346); Mono Ridge (22582); Mono Mesa (22740), 

Ribes montigenum McC 1. 

Mosquito Flat (22275); Fourth Recess; Pioneer B^sin (Frances Payne), 

Saxifraga aprica Greene. 

Between Ruby Lake and Mosquito Flat (22382); Morgan Pass (22473); Long Lake; 
Fourth Recess; Mono Rock (22542), 

Saxifraga arguta D. Don. 

Long Lake (22447); Gold Creek. 

Saxifraga bryophora Gray. 

Fourth Recess (22526); Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne). 

Saxifraga nidifica Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22299); Gem Lake; Mono Rock (22560). 

Saxifraga Tolmiei T. & G. var. lodifolia (Greene) E. & I. 

Mono Ridge (22590); Mt. Hopkins (22617). 

Amelanchier pallida Greene. Sierra Service-berry. 

Ruby Lake (22396); Box Lake. 

Cercocarpus ledifolius Nutt. Mountain Mahogany. 

Mosquito Flat (22365), 

Fragaria platypetala Rydb. Sierra Strawberry. 

Mosquito Flat (22339). 

Holodiscus microphyllus Rydb, Rock Spray. 

Mosquito Flat (2:2268); Fourth Recess. 

Potentilla Breweri Wats. 

Mosquito Flat (22241); Mono Rock (22552); Pioneer Basin (22658). 

Potentilla divers if olia Lehm. 

Mosquito Flat (22306); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Potentilla Drummondii Lehm. 

Morgan Pass; Pioneer Basin (22659); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Potentilla Drummondii Lehm. subsp. Bruceae (Rydb.) Keck. 

Ruby Lake (22405); Pioneer Basin T"22658a). 

Potentilla flabellifolia Hook. 

Ruby Lake (22404); Mono Rock (22551); Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne). 

Potentilla fruticosa L. Shrubby Cinquefoil, 

Mosquito Flat (22273); Fourth Recess (Frances Payne). 

Potentilla glandulesa Lindl. var. revadensis Wats. 

Mosquito" Flat (22iJ-’3). 

Potentilla gracilis Dougl. 

Mosquito Flat (2228 1 ). 

Potentilla lycopodio id.es (Gray) Baill. 

Fourth Recess (Frances Payne); Pioneer Basin (22663). 

Potentilla lyoopod ioides (Gray) Baill. var. megalopetala (Rydb.) J.T. Howell. 

Mosquito Flat (22238 )V 
Potentilla Muirii (Gray) Greene. 

Mono Pass; Mono Ridge (22575); Pioneer Basin (22643); Mono Mesa (22719). 
Potentilla pseudoserioea Rydb. 

Mono Mesa (22742); Gold Ridge (22799). 
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Potentilla S ibb&ldii H&l* f# 

p tU py Lake (22400)} Fourth Recess and Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne)} Mono 
Mesa (22760)* 

Purshia tridentata (Pursh) DC. Antelope Brush. 

Mosquito Flat (£2366). 

Spiraea densi flora Nutt, subsp. splendens (Baumen) Abrams. 

Ruby Lake} Gold Creek (22713). 

The lupines have been determined by Miss Eastwood: 

Lupinus danaus Gray var. bicolor Eastw. 

Fourth Recess (22520, 22531)} Mono Rock (22573)} Pioneer Basin (22655). 
Lupinus gracilentus Greene - not typical. 

Mosquito Flat (22229). 

Lupinus hypolasius Greene - not typical. 

Fourth Recess (22530)• 

Lupinus in yoensis Heller var. eriocalyx C. P. Smith. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22385). 

Trifolium monanthum Gray. 

"“Mosquito Flat (22352)} Pioneer Basin} Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Geranium Riohard soni i F. & T. 

Mono Creek Fourth Recess (Ruth Parker). 

Hypericum anag all oi des C. & S. Tinker’s Penny. 

Mosquito Flat} Fourth Recess. 

Viola Macloskeyi Lloyd. White Violet. 

Mosquito Flat (22344)} Gem Lake} Fourth Recess (22601)} Pioneer Basin and 
Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Epilobium angu stifolium L. Fireweed. 

Mosquito Flat} Mt. Starr} Fourth Recess (22783)} Pioneer Basin. 

Epilobium brevistylum Barbey. 

Mosquito Flat (22234). 

Epilobium glaberrimum Barbey. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22808). 

Epilo b ium Horn emannii Rchb. 

Fourth Recess”T"22678)• 

Epilobium lact iflorum Haussk. 

Mosquito Fiat (22233). 

Epil obium obcordatum Gray. 

Ruby Lake (22401)"* 

Epil obium oregonens e Haussk. 

Mosquito Flat (22482)} Gem Lake (22816). 

Gayophytum hum ile Juss. 

Mosquito Flat'T22367). 

Gayophytum lasiospermum Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22363). 

Gayo ph ytum Nuttal ]it T. & G. 

Fourth Recess (TitVCl). 

G ayop hy tum Nutt aliii T. & G. var. Abramsii Munz. 

Gold Creek ('2251,4 ;» 

Gayophy tum Nutt ah' ii T. & G. var. intermedium (Rydb.) Munz. 

Mosquito Flat“(?.2&97)• 

Angelica liner. P ilot- ? Gray. 

Mosquito FlatT22251). 

Lomatium Torreyi (C, & R.) C, & R. 

Gem Lake (22822)} Mono Rock (22569). 

Perideridia Gairdneri (H. & A.) Mathias. Indian Potato. 

Mosquito Flat} Fourth Recess. 

Sphenosciadium capitellatum Gray. Button Parsley. 

Mosquito "Flat} Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 
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Arctostaphylos nevadensis Gray. Mat Manzanita. 

Mono Creek Canyon at 10,000 ft, 

Cassiope Hertensiana (Bong,) G, Don, White Heather. 

Gem Lake; Mono Rock (22554); Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne), 

Gaultheria humifusa (Grah.) Rydb, 

' Gem Lake (22824); Gold Lake (22778), 

Kalmia polifolia Wang, var. microphylla (Hook.) Rehd. Mountain Laurel. 

Mosquito Flat (22245); Pioneer Basin and Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Ledum glandulosum Nutt, Labrador Tea. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22388); Fourth Recess. 

Phyllodoce Breweri (Gray) Maxim. Bryanthus. Pink Heather. 

Mosquito Flat; Fourth Recess; Mono Mesa (22761.). 

Pyrola secunda L« 

Fourth Recess. 

Vaccinium nlviotum Camp. Dwarf Bilberry. 

Mosquito Flat; Ruby Lake (22414); Morgan Pass; Fourth Recess; Gold Creek 
(Frances Payne). 

Vaccinium Occident a le Gray. Western Blueberry. 

Mosquito Flat (22270); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

And ros ace septentrjlonalis L. var. subumbellata Nels. 

Mono Mesa (22765);“GoId Ridge (22793). 

Dodecatheon alpinum Greene. Shooting-star. 

Mosquito Flalt (22420); Fourth Recess (22605). 

Primula suffrutescens Gray, Sierra Primrose. 

Mt. Hopkins (22621J. 

Gentiana Amarell a L. var. acuta Herd. Mauve Gentian. 

Mosquito FlatT22487), 

Gentiana holopet ala (Gray) Holm. Blue Gentian. 

Mosquito Flat (22484); Mono Creek below Fourth Recess (Stella Lovering). 
Gentian a Newberryi Gray. White Gentian. 

Mosquito Flat; Mack Lake (22839). 

Gent iana tenella Rottb. Slender Gentian. 

Mosquito Flat <22486). 

Collo mia line aris Nutt. var. humilis Brand. 

Mosquito Flat"T22418). 

Leptod acfcylon pungen -s (Terr.) Nutt. Granite Gilia. 

Mosquito Flat (22295); Mono Ridge (22597); Mt. Hopkins (22638); Mono Mesa 

(22754). 

Linant hastrum Nuttal lii (Gray) Ewan. Nuttall Gilia. 

Mosquito Flat (22231J; Fourth Recess; Pioneer Basin (22669). 

Lina nt hus ciliat us (Benth.) Greene var. neglectus (Greene) Jeps. 

Mono Creek Canyon at 10,000 ft. 

Linar: thus oblanc eolatus Eastw. 

Pioneer Basin ”(22 6 647. 

Phlo x oae spitosa Nutt, 

Heart*I,akeT22423); Mono Pass (22507); Mt. Starr (22516); Gold Ridge (22786); 
Mono Ridge (22573)? Mono Mesa (22763). 

Polemen f.um exiir rur Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (£2480); Mono Pass; Mt. Starr (corollas white on one plant, 
22517); Mono Ridge (22578); Mono Mesa (22738). 

Phaceli a frigida Greene. 

~Mosquito Flat (22294); Ruby Lake (22611); Mono Pass (22501); side of Mono Mesa 
above Gold Lake (22690). 

Alloca rya hisp ldula Greene. 

Mosquito Flat 2426). 

Cryptantha glomeriflo ra Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22264J; Ruby Lake (22804). 





























































Haokelia Jessicae (McGr.) Jtn, 

Mosquito Flat (22424); Gold Creek (22709). 

Oreocarya nubigena Greene. 

Morgan Pass (22471); Mono Pass; Mono Ridge; Mt. Hopkins (22618); side of 
Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22694). 

Monardella odoratissima Benth, Western Pennyroyal, 

Mosquito Flat (22291); Gem Lake; Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Castilleja adenophora Eastw. Red Paintbrush. 

Mosquito Flat (22373); between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake, the type-locality 
(22612). 

Castilleja Brooksii Eastw. 

Gold Creek (22707). 

Castilleja Culbertsonii Greene. Cerise Paintbrush. 

Gera Lake (22458);' Fourth Recess; Pioneer Basin and Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 
Castilleja linariaefolia Benth. 

Mosquito Flat (22293). 

Castilleja miniata Dougl. 

Mosquito Flat (22248); Pioneer Basin; Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Castilleja nana Eastw, 

Mosquito Flat (22259); Mono Pass; Gold Ridge (22800); Mono Rock (22564); 

Mono Ridge (22584); Pioneer Basin; Mono Mesa (22702); Mt. Crocker (Oliver 
Kehrlein). 

Castilleja Peirsonii Eastw. 

Near Gem Lake (region of type-locality, 22457); Fourth Recess (22603); 

Pioneer Basin and Gold Lake (Frances Payne), 

Collinsia parviflora Dougl. 

Mosquito Flat (22284); Gold Creek. 

Mimulus Breweri (Greene) Cov. Brewer’s Monkeyflower. 

Mosquito Flat (22350); Mono Creek Canyon. 

Mimulus implexus Greene. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22391); Gold Creek. 

Mimulus leptaleus Gray. 

Fourth Recess (22608). 

Mimulus pilosellus Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22343); Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne). 

Mimulus primuloides Benth. 

Mosquito Flat" (22342); Fourth Recess; Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Mimulus Suksdorfii Gray. 

Mosquito Flat (22305); Gold Creek. 

Pedicularis attollens Gray. Elephant Heads. 

Mosquito Flat (22354); Fourth Recess and Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne); 

Mono Mesa (22726), 

Pedicularis groenlandica Retz. Elephant Snouts. 

Mosquito Flat (22340); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Pedicularis semibarbata Gray. 

~ Mosquito Flat (22532); Mono Rock (22565). 

Penstemon Bridgesii Gray, Red Penstemon. 

Mosquito Flat (22240). 

Penstemon Davidson! i Greene. Violet Penstemon. 

Morgan Pass (22459); Mono Pass; Fourth Recess; Mono Ridge (22589); 

Mt. Hopkins (22624); Mono Mesa (22756). 

Penstemon Davidson!i Greene X P, Newberryi Gray. 

Treasure Lakes vL2828). 

Penstemon heterodo xrs Gray, Whorled Penstemon. 

Mosquito Flat (2i,£.<33); Ruby Lake; Morgan Pass; Fourth Recess (22521); 

Mono Mesa (22745), 
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Penstemon Newberryi Gray. Pride of the Mountains. 

Mosquito Flat (22361); Mono Rock (22562). 

Penstemon speciosus Dougl. ssp. Kennedyi (Nels.) Keck. 

Mosquito Flat (22230), ! 

Penstemon Tolmiei Hook, ssp. formosus (Nels.) Keck. 

Mosquito Flat (22425). * 

Veronica Wormsk.joldii R. & S. 

Long Lake (22452); Ruby Lake? Mono Rock; Pioneer Basin (Frances Payne). 
Veronica serpyllifolia L. var. humifusa (Dickson) Vahl. 

Mosquito Flat (22495); Gold Creek (22686). 

Orobanche uniflora L. 

Mono Rook at about 10,500 ft. Parasitic on Saxifraga nidifica Greene. 

Galium bifolium Wats. -- 

Mosquito Flat (22343). 

Galium Munzii Hilend & Howell var. subalpina Hilend & Howell. 

Gold Ridge (22792); side of Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22689). 

Kelloggia galioides Torr.' 

Mono Creek Canyon at 10,000 ft. 

Lonicera conjugialis Kell. 

Gold Creek (22708). 

Lonicera involucrata (Richards.) Banks. Twin Berry. 

Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Symphoricarpos vaccinioides Rydb. 

Mosquito Flat (22290); between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22386). 
Valeriana californica Heller. 

Mono Creek Canyon at 10,000 ft. 

Achillea lanulosa Nutt, subsp. alpicola (Rydb.) Keck. Mountain Yarrow. 

Mosquito Flat (22489); Gold Creek (22711). 

Agoseris alpestris Greene. 

Gem Lake; Gold Creek (22712); Pioneer Basin. 

Agoseris elata (Nutt.) Greene. 

Fourth Recess (22779); Gold Creek (22710). 

Antennaria corymbosa E. Nels. 

Mosquito Flat (22258); Pioneer Basin (22645). 

Antennaria densa Greene. 

Kt. Starr; Mt. Hopkins (22632); Mono Mesa (22703). 

Antennaria media Greene. Sierra Matchweed. 

Ruby Lake (22413); Mono Rock; Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Antennaria rosea (D.C.Eat.) Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22338); Mono Rock (22559); Mt. Hopkins (22641), 

Antennar ia scabra Greene. 

Mono Mesa (22703a). 

Antennaria umbrinella Rydb. 

Rock Creek Basin (Ruth Parker). 

Arnica amplexifolia Rydb. 

Long Lake (22812). 

Arnica mollis Hook. 

Long Lake; Ruby Lake (22398); Pioneer Basin and Gold Creek (Frances Payne), 
Arnica nevadensis Gray. 

Box Lake (.22445); Mono Rock (22566). 

Artemisia cana Nutt, 

Mosquito Flat. 

Artemisia incompta Nutt. 

Mono Canyon at 10,0 : '0 ft. 

Artemisia tridentata Nutt, Sagebrush. 

Mo s quitoFlat. 
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Aster Andersonii Gray, 

' Mosquito Pla-fc (22257); Morgan Pass, Fourth Recess, and Pioneer Basin (Frances 
Payne) • 

Aster Fremontii Gray, 

Box Lake. 

Aster leucanthemifolius Greene, 

Mosquito Flat (22369), 

Chaenactis alpina (Gray) Jones, 

Mosquito Flat (22256), 

Chaenactis nevadensis (Kell.) Gray, 

Mono Pass; Mono Ridge (22577); lit* Hopkins (22619), 

Cirsium Andersonii (Gray) Petrak* Anderson Thistle. 

Mono Canyon at 10,000 ft. 

Cirsium tioganum (Congd.) Petrak. 

Mosquito Flat (22232), 

Erigeron compositus Pursh, 

Mt. Starr (22509). 

Erigeron compo situs Pursh var. discoideus Gray. 

Mosquito Flat (22345); Ruby Lake; Mono Mesa (22737), 

Erigeron Coulteri Porter, Coulter Daisy. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22387); Mono Creek below Fourth Reoess 
(Stella Lovering). 

Erigeron lonohophyllus Hook. 

Mosquito Flat (22465). 

Erigeron peregrinus Pursh var• 

Mosquito Flat (22337); Mono Rock (22568); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Erigeron petiolaris Greene. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22380); Mono Rock (22553)liono Mesa 
(22731). 

Erigeron pumilus Nutt. var. 

Mosquito" Flat (22292); Ruby Lake; Box Lake (22437). 

Erigeron pygmaeus (Gray) Greene. Skyline Daisy. 

Heart Lake; Morgan Pass (22472); Mono Pass (22498); Mt, Starr (22513); Gold 
Ridge (22789); Mono Ridge (22599); Mt. Hopkins (22627)4 Pioneer Basin (22660) 
Mono Mesa (22716). 

Eriophyllum lanatum (Pursh) Forbes var* integrifollum (Hook.) Smiley. 

Pioneer Basin (Charles Townsend). 

Eupatorlum ocoidentale Hook. 

Long Lake. 

Gnaphalium palustre Nutt • 

Mosquito Flat (22483). 

Haplo pappus apargloides Gray. 

Between. Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22378); Fourth Recess and Pioneer Basin 
(Frances Payne), 

Haplop a jnus eximius Hall ssp. Peir s onii Keok. 

Long Lake (22814); between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22807); Mono Ridge 
(22591). 

Haplopappus Haoronema Gray. 

Ruby Lake; Long Lake (22810); Mono Rock, 

Haplopappus suffruticosus (Nutt.) Gray. 

Ruby Lake; Mono Rock; Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Hieracium gracile Hook. var. densifloccum (Zahn) Cronquist. 

~Gem Lake (22819); Fourth Recess. 

Hieracium horridum Fries. 

Gem Lake (22823); Mono Rock; Mono Canyon at 10,000 ft. (22676). 

Hulsea algida Gray* 

Mt, Starr; Mono Ilesa (22697), 
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Raillardell a argent ea Gray. 

" Between Gem. and Long lakes (22478); Mono Pass* Mono Rock; Mt, Hopkins (22640); 

Mono Mesa (22727). 

Raillardella soaposa Gray. 

Ruby Lake '(22397); Pioneer* Basin and Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Soorzonella nutans Geyer. 

Mono Rock (22561); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 

Senecio Covillei Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22235); Fourth Recess (22602); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 
Senecio Fremontii T. & G. var. occidentalis Gray. 

~Mono Pass (22502); Mono Ridge (22592); Mt. Hopkins (22629). 

Senecio lugens Richards, var. exaltatus (Nutt.) Gray. 

Mosquito Flat (22242); Mono Rook (22572); Pioneer Basin and Gold Creek 
(Frances Payne). 

Senecio oreopolus Greenm, 

Mosquito Flat (22236); side of Mono Mesa above Gold Lake (22776). 

Senecio speculicola J. T. Howell, 

Mono Pass (22499); Mono Rock (22576); lit, Hopkins (22630); Mono Mesa (22766). 
Senecio subnudus DC. 

Mosquito Flat (22375); Fourth Recess (22528); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 
Senecio triangularis Hook. 

Between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22390); Gold Creek (Frances Payne). 
So lidago oiliosa Greene. 

Mosquito Flat (22239); between Mosquito Flat and Ruby Lake (22806); Mono 
Ridge (22587); Pioneer Basin (22644); Mono Mesa (22743). 

Stephanomeria tenuifolia (Torr.) Hall. 

Mosquito Flat, 

Tonacetum canum D, C. Eat. 

Box Lake (22443). 

Taraxacum vulgare (Lamk.) Schrank. Dandelion. 

Mosquito Flat (22253). 


The following plants, collected by Stella Lovering below the 10,000-foot 
contour in Mono Creek Canyon, between Second and Fourth recesses, should 
be noted here; 

Brodiaea scabra (Greene) Baker. Sierra Golden Brodiaea. 

Potentilla Douglasii Greene var. parviflora (Nutt.) J. T. Howell, 
Arctostaphylos patula Greene. Green Manzanita. 

Pyrola minor L. 

Gilia aggregate Spreng. Scarlet Gilia. 

Gilia capillaris Kell. 

Veronica americana Schwein. 

Arnica cordifolia Hook. 

Helenium Bigelovii Gray. Bigelow Sneezeweed, 

He Ionium Hoopesii Gray. Hoopes Sneezeweed. 
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